


ut would you do if you were a prodigy’s parent? 


are music educators meeting community responsibilities? 
are voice students getting proper preparation for careers? 












put more sizzle into your 








with music from E. M.B. 


Be a spellbinder to young and old with sparkling 
E.M.B. band selections. You'll find them listed, 
classified and graded in the E.M.B. SUMMER BAND 
BULLETINS. Everything listed, and much 
more, is available on approval — the full set of 
parts. And half of everything sent on approval 
may be returned for credit. Write today 

for your copies of the new E.M.B. 


SUMMER BAND BULLETINS. 
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Educational Music Bureau, Inc. 
30 EAST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Vocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas * Text books and 





literature * Band and orchestra music * Instrumental solo and en- 
semble music * Instrumental methods * Complete stock of equip- 
ment, supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education. 
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ONE OF A SERIES 








of advertisements directed to music edu- 
cators on the Everett School Piano... . 
Another step in Everett's crusade to estab- 
lish new, higher standards in pianos. 















free folder 

tells how 

Everett meets 

or exceeds 
highest standards 





The Everett School Piano, Series 10, has been designed 
to meet or exceed the rigid specifications of 

Dr. Elwyn Carter, head of the music department at 
Western Michigan College. 


A new folder, “Factual Report on the Everett Series 10 
School Piano,” is yours for ‘the asking. It tells in detail how 
the Everett more than qualifies, even when judged by. 

the highest standards. Write the Everett Piano Company, 
South Haven, Michigan. 





* On request, a copy of 
Dr. Carter’s specifications 


is available to schools 
or 


who wish to bring a 
their present piano bid ue mee 
forms up-to-date. — 
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An indispensable book 





for all concerned 





with making the school music program 





a worthwhile and lasting experience 





for children— 










Music 
and the 


Classroom 


Teacher 


by 




























JAMES L. MURSELL 


The first book of its kind — a clear, 
non-technical description of the class- 
room music program, and a wise evalu- 
ation of the contributions the classroom 
teacher can make out of her understand- 
ing of the needs of children and of the 
ways in which they learn. 


Written especially for the classroom 
teacher who asks: “How can I, without 
professional music training, hope to 
bring worthwhile music experiences into 
my classroom?” 


Equally valuable for administrators, 
music supervisors, and teachers of music 
education for its keen insight into the 
problems and tasks of the classroom 
teacher. 


Silver Burdett Company 


the best in school music 
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MARGARET MAXWELL 


OMPOSER Igor Stravinsky, back in 

California after a European tour, 
indicates he’s glad to be home de- 
spite the ovations he received abroad 
for his opera, The Rake’s Progress, 
and various orchestral compositions. 
He feels that many Europeans have 
never heard his compositions prop- 
erly interpreted before and in an in- 
terview in the Los Angeles Times 
stated: 

“If you were a composer and had 
to have your music performed by 
others, you would suffer as I have all 
my life. No one inflicts so much 
suffering on composers as conduc- 
tors. Most of them like music less 
than themselves. They use music 
only as a means for displaying them- 
selves. 

“In Germany I heard a recording 
of my Dumbarton Oaks Concerto 
that lasted for 20 minutes, whereas 
the proper playing time is from 12 
to 13 minutes. You can imagine 
what that conductor did to it. In 
some places where I conducted my 
Symphony in C the public and the 


musicians simply didn’t recognize it 
for the piece they had been accus- 
tomed to hear. It was something 
quite new to them.” 

A composer’s lot is certainly an 
unhappy one! 


Tue annual shifting of orchestra 
conductors seems to be getting under 
way a little early this year. William 
Steinberg leaves the Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic where he’s been conduct- 
ing for the last seven seasons to take 
on the same job with the Pittsburgh 
Symphony. This will be the first 
time the Pittsburgh organization has 
had a permanent conductor since 
Fritz Reiner left it several years ago. 


AFTER listening to a recital by the 
British pianist Clifford Curzon the 
other night, we’re ready to do battle 
with those who subscribe to the 
theory that piano playing is a me- 
chanical: process and that the only 
shadings possible are from loud to 
soft. We'll argue violently that there 
is such a thing as a warm, round 
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pianistic tone, and that it has noth- 
ing to do with the volume of sound. 
If necessary, we’re prepared to pro- 
duce Mr. Curzon to prove the point. 
Certainly his is one of the most sing- 
ing touches we’ve ever heard, with 
plenty of strength and no noise. 
Never once did you feel that the 
piano wanted to scream “Ouch!” 


Tuis summer the Boston Symphony 
will pack up its kettledrums and pic- 
colos and head for a two-week tour 
of Europe immediately after the sea- 
son closes here. The initial concert 
will be given in Paris before the 
Congress of Cultural Freedom. The 
104 musicians will then go on to 
other engagements in Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Switzerland, Western 
Germany, and Austria under con- 
ductors Charles Munch and Pierre 
Monteux. 


The Paris exposition of the arts, 
by the way, opens April 28 and con- 
tinues through May. It is an at- 
tempt to demonstrate the validity of 
freedom of work and expression in 
such fields as the symphony, opera, 
ballet, drama, art, literature, and 
philosophy. Included in the pro- 
gram are .performances of Berg’s 
opera Wozzeck by the Vienna State 
Opera and the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra; the chorus and orchestra 
of the Academy of St. Cecilia in 
Rome; the New York City Ballet 
Company; and an all-Negro cast per- 
forming the Virgil Thomson-Ger- 
trude Stein opera, Four Saints in 
Three Acts. 


NINE-YEAR-OLD song writer Marjorie 
Kurtz is still a little astonished at the 
success of her song “Snowflakes,” a 
current pop tune. She explains she 
made it up in a dream and then got 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Publishers of — 
Band Music — 


Compositions and arrangements by Russell Harvey, Lucien Cailliet and 
others. 


Orchestra Music — 


David Diamond, Lucien Cailliet, Harl McDonald, Darius Milhaud, Paul 
White, Eric De Lamarter. 


The Elkan-Vogel String Orchestra Series — 
The Elkan-Vogel Choral Series — 


School choruses, sacred and secular works for all voices. 
The Donald S. Reinhardt Pivot System for Brass Instruments 
The Stephen De’Ak Cello Method 
Piatigorsky arrangements for Cello 


Instrumental solos, studies, methods and ensembles — 
Anton Horner, Harold Meek, Isaia Bille, Vincenzo Pezzi. 


Piano Music — 
Ada Richter, Eliz. Gest, Vincent Persichetti, David Diamond, Opal Louise 
Hayes, Eric Steiner, Robert Casadesus, Virgil Thomson, Ralph Berko- 
witz, Alfred Mirovich. 
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Durand et Cie H. Herelle 
H. Lemoine et Cie Amphion Edition 
Jean Jobert Le Chant du Monde 


whose catalogues include the works of Debussy, Ravel, Saint-Saens, Messiaen, 
Roussel, Schmitt, Durufle, d’Indy, Fauré, Poulenc, Milhaud, and many others. 
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THE MINSTREL OF KASHMIRA 


By Charles Wakefield Cadman Arranged by Philip J. Lang 
Full—4.50 Symphonic—6.00 Cond. Score—.75 Parts—.35 


GUYS AND DOLLS—Overture 


By Frank Loesser Arranged by Philip J. Lang 
Full—5.00 Symphonic—7.00 Cond. Score—1.00 Parts—.40 


COUNTRY BUMPKIN 
By Philip J. Lang 
Full—4.50 Symphonic—6.50 Cond. Score—1.00 Parts—.40 


fi Selected Publications! Wd, 
7 


x BAND «x 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR SCHOOL BANDS 
Arranged by Paul Yoder 
Conductor—1.00 Instrument Parts each—.50 


Added String Parts—Violin 1-2, Viola, Cello, String Bass 


KENTUCKY BABE 
By Richard Henry Buck and Adam Geibel 
Arranged by Philip J. Lang 
Full—4.50 Symphonic—6.00 Cond. Score—.75 Parts—.35 
Solo Banjo Part (Optional) 


Arrangement can be used as accompaniment 
for TTBB Choral Arrangement No. 6257 


x ORCHESTRA *« 


FROM THE LAND OF THE SKY BLUE WATER 
By Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Arranged by Victor Herbert 
A Set—4.00 BSet—5.50 CSet—7.00 Piano Cond.—.75 
Full Score—1.25 Parts—.40 


SERENADE TO A LEMONADE 
By David Rose Arranged by Philip J. Lang 
A Set—3.50 B Set—5.00 C Set—6.50 
Piano Cond.—1.00 Parts—.40 


STRINGOPATION 
By David Rose 
B Set—6.00 
Piano Cond.—1.00 Parts—.50 


A Set—4.50 C Set—7.50 


STRINGOPATION—For String Orchestra 
By David Rose 
Complete with Score—2.00 
Piano Acc.—.50 Parts—.30 


Conductor—.75 


x INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES « 


CLARINET CHOIR 


Arranged by James De Jesu 


CRADLE SONG (Op. 49 No. 4) 
Brahms—Grade 2—1.25 


Extra Score—.50 Extra Parts each—.25 


MENUETTO (Op. 52) 
Boccherini—Grade 3—1.25 


Extra Score—.50 Extra Parts each—.25 


MINUET (Sonata No. 20 Op. 49) 
Beethoven—Grade 4—1.50 


Extra Score—.65 Extra Parts each—.30 


SONG WITHOUT WORDS (Op. 67 No. 1) 
Mendelssohn—Grade 5—1.25 
Extra Score—.50 Extra Parts each—.25 


CLARINET TRIOS AND DUOS 
Arranged by Carl A, Rosenthal 
CLARINET TRIOS—18th Century—1.00 
CLARINET TRIOS—from Corelli to Beethoven—1.00 
CLARINET TRIOS—Russian Composers—1.00 
CLARINET DUOS—18th Century—.75 


MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 
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CLARINET QUARTETTES 


Arranged by John Morrissey 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—1.25 TENDERLY—1.25 


TRIO FOR CORNET (or Trumpet) 


Arranged by Philip J. Lang 
THREE-CORNERED TUNE 
Based on “Fugue for Tinhorns” from “Guys and Dolls” 
Score and Parts—1.00 


DUOS FOR TRUMPET AND PIANO 


Arranged by Lou Singer 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—.75 


THREE OR FOUR TRUMPETS OR CLARINETS 


Arranged by Carl A. Rosenthal 
MOZART’S DIVERTIMENTI—.75 


VIOLIN SOLOS with Piano Accompaniment 
STRINGOPATION by David Rose—.60 
FORTY FOLK-TUNE MELODIES (Ist Position) —1.25 


PROGRESSIVE VIOLIN SOLOS (1st Position) —Book 1 
(Elementary Phrasing) by Norman Sabor—1.25 


TENDERLY—.75 
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Puccini's 


LA BOHEME 


Same Original Editions — Italian and English Texts 





Old Price New Price 


Vocal Score ....(paper).......... $9.00 $2.50 
cane CC eee 5.00 
ACT I SEPARATE ARIAS 92 New 


Your Tiny Hand Is Frozen 
(Che gelida manina) ............ 75 50 
Three Keys—High Db, Med. C, Low Bb 
They Call Me Mimi 
(Si, mi chiamano Mimi) ......... 715 50 
Two Keys—High D, Med. C 
Lovely Maid in the Moonlight 
(O soave fanciulla) ............ .90 .60 
Soprano, Tenor Duet 
ACT Il 
As Thro’ the Streets 
(Musetta’s Waltz Song) ........ 75 50 
Three Keys—High E, Med. Eb. Low D 
ACT Il 
To the Home That She Left 
(Donde lieta usci) .............. Pe ae 50 
One Key—High 
ACT IV 
Ah, Mimi False 
(O, Mimi, tu piu non torni) ...... .90 .60 
Tenor, Bass Duet 
A Last Goodbye 
(Vecchia zimarra, senti) ........ 75 50 
One Key—Bass 
Sono andati? Dinaevs di dormire ... .90 60 
Soprano, Tenor Duet 


RKO BLDG. 





Established 1808 in Milan 
[2 00 00 020 —IOF0 


BUENOS AIRES, 
SAO PAULO, MILAN 


. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 
FOR 
SELF-EMPLOYED 
MUSIC TEACHERS 


A letter from the Social Security 
Administration of the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency to Music Journal states 
in part: 

“The individual who works for 
himself is now face to face with the 
fact that he is required to submit his 
report of net earnings for Social 
Security purposes. Our experience 
has shown that the self-employed 
musician, composer, and music 
teacher is under the impression that 
coverage under the amended Social 
Security Act is an optional matter. 
He has little knowledge about the 
preparation of his initial tax return 
for 1951, and only a vague idea of 
the benefits that accrue to him and 
his family under the Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance system. 

“We have prepared the attached 
brief article for your readers.” 

This article contains information 
which is important to the self-em- 
ployed “private” music teacher, also 
to the salaried teacher whose salary is 
below $3600 per year and who has 
additional income from self-employ- 
ment. 





ANUARY I, 1952, was a significant 

date to the country’s 4,600,000 
self-employed. It represents the an- 
niversary of their first year of cover- 
age under the amended Social Secur- 
ity Act. It also brings the sole own- 
er or partner in an unincorporated 
business face to face with the re- 
quirement to report his net self-em- 
ployment income earned in 1951, on 
or before March 15, 1952. 

Unlike other workers covered by 
the Social Security law, the mu- 
sician, composer, and music teacher 
who works for himself does not have 
his earnings reported by someone 
else. He does not share the tax obli- 
gation with an employer, or have 
his report submitted for him. The 
self-employed musician will be re- 
quired to report his own earnings 
and pay his own tax for Social Se- 
curity purposes. This will be done 
when he files his 1951 income tax on 
or before March 15, 1952. 

Income from __ self-employment, 
subject to certain exceptions, means 
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net earnings derived from a trade 
or business covered by Social Secur- 
ity. The musician or music dealer 
who works for himself must report 
and pay the tax of 214% on all such 
earnings over $400 and up to $3,600 
starting for 1951. These net earn- 
ings may be from full or part-time 
self-employment. If, in addition, he 
has wage earnings from a job cov- 
ered by Social Security, he reports 
only that part of his self-employ- 
ment net earnings which, added to 
his wages, total $3,600 for that year. 
If his wages are as much as $3,600 
he will not need to report his self- 
employment earnings. All reports 
are filed with the local Gollector of 
Internal Revenue. 

All types of self-employment in a 
trade or business are covered by this 
new law. The few occupations that 
do not count toward social security 
protection are farm owners or oper- 


ators, physicians, dentists, osteo- 
paths, chiropractors, naturopaths, 
veterinarians, public accountants, 


funeral directors, architects, profes- 
sional engineers who work for them- 
selves, and a few others. 

Before filing the 1951 income tax 
return, every covered self-employed 
person will need a Social Security 
account number. If he never had a 
card, or has lost his card, he should 
get in touch with the nearest Social 
Security office. Blanks can be ob- 
tained at any post office and mailed 
to the Social Security office. 

Social Security means a founda- 
tion of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance protection for the individual 
and his family. Retirement benefits 
will range from a minimum of $20 
to $80 a month. A man and wife 
retired at age 65, could receive a 
total of $120 a month. Survivor 
benefits in addition to a lump-sum, 
are provided for the widow at age 
65, to the widow with minor chil- 


_dren in her care, children under age 


18, dependent husbands, and de- 
pendent parents. Family benefits in 
death cases will range from a mini- 
mum of $40 to a maximum of $150 
a month. 

It is important that you know 
about your new rights under Social 
Security, as well as your obligations 
to file your return. This reminder 
may help you in preparing for your 
frst payment. Local offices of the 
Social Security Administration have 
a free explanatory booklet available 
upon request. AAA 
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NEW KAY BASS AND CELLO 
DESIGNED FOR TEEN-AGERS 


School bass and cello developed 
in conjunction with MENC string 
authorities and other experts 


Slightly more than a year ago, Prof. Gil- 
bert Waller, chairman of the MENC String 
Committee, asked for cocperation of manu- 
facturers in the development of better string 
instruments for use in schools. 

In response, the Kay Musical Instrument 
Company met and worked closely with Mr. 
Waller and his committee in the develop- 
ment of a complete school line of basses and 
cellos, the last of which are the new Kay 
Standard school models for high school and 
college students. These were finally ap- 
proved and went into production late this 
summer. 


“JUNIOR” KAYS FOR 
GRADE SCHOOL 


Illustrated to the right are nine-ycar-old 
children playing the Junior Kays, a bass and 
cello designed for grade school children. In- 
troduced about a year ago, these smaller 
size models are being used to complete the 
string instrumentation in hundreds of 
grade school orchestras. “Juniors” are 
about half the standard size, yet are authen- 
tic in shape, design and register. 


For full particulars call at your 
favorite music store or write fac- 
tory for circular. 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 





1640 Walnut Street, 


Improved design and alignment 
make School KAYS 
twice as easy to bow and finger 


..-enhance the tone, too! 


As a result of extensive surveys, in coopera- 
tion with MENC String Committee author- 
ities, a new bass and cello are now available 
for school orchestra use. Known as the Kay 
Standard school models, the bass is regula- 
tion 3/4 size and the cello is full size, but they 
differ from regular models in weight and 
alignment. 

Strings of the Kay School instruments are 
closer to the fingerboard, which means less 
pressure is needed to play. Bowing radius is 
reduced for easier manipulation. And im- 
portant acoustical changes in the sound 
chamber make the instruments more re- 
sponsive, give them bigger tone. 

Tests indicate that excellent results may 
be expected ... particularly with teen-age 
beginners. The student has better control of 
intonation, and progresses more rapidly in 
general technique. These factors, plus the 
improvements in design, also improve tone 
quality to a marked degree. 


Lighter, Yet Standard Size 


Both the Kay Standard school bass and 
cello are regulation adult size... yet. are 
significantly lighter in weight. This is 
achieved in large measure through use of 
thinner laminations for bodies of the in- 
struments, which also adds to their reson- 
ance —especially the cello. 

The new Kay Standard bass and cello 
complete the company’s entirely redesigned 
student line which also includes the“‘Junior”’ 
bass, “‘Junior’’ cello and “Intermediate” 
cello models. 


Available From All Music Stores 


Production of new Kay Standard models is 
not expected to match demand for several 
months to come. The company, therefore, 
urges that these new Kays be seen and tried 
as soon as possible, thus allowing sufficient 
time for delivery. 

Prices are only slightly higher than 
lowest-priced student models. And like all 
Kays, they may be purchased through any 
music store, 





Chicago 12, Illinois 








NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP at INTERLOCHEN USES GAMBLEIZED MUSIC! 















Choral Conductor MAYNARD KLEIN of the University of Michigan, 
conducts 400 voice Festival Choir and 60-piece Honors Orchestra 
in a performance of Vaughan Williams’ "Serenade to Music," in 
the interlochen Bowl. 





DR. JOSEPH E. MADDY, founder and president of the National 
Music Camp, says: 


“NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP Librarians prefer Gambleized 
Music because its uniform thickness greatly facilitates 
handling and filing." 








day after day..year after year... 
GAMBLE STAYS OUT IN FRONT! | 


It is impossible to be the only music store in a major market these days. But if Gamble's can't 
be the only one, it can be—and is—the best. At least, that's the verdict of our customers. 


Gamble's excell in Fast, Courteous and Efficient SERVICE, giving you—Music of All Publishers— 
Music When You Need It—Music on Approval. 


With or without the Gamble Hinged Tape . . . we're here to serve you, but... 


Gambleize to Economéze 
GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 218 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 4, Illinois 
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A NEW KIND OF ASSEMBLY SONG BOOK 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 


Grade School 


NOW, for the first time, music 
supervisors and classroom 


Edited by ; 
HELEN SEWALL LEAVITT Sent general educational goals 


hension of children and repre- 


teachers have a music book HELEN BONNEY KILDUFF with which the music program 


which meets all requirements 
for assembly singing in the 
grade schools. 

Numerous collections have been available 
for the use of older groups, but most of these 
have been published in four-part, mixed- 
voice arrangements, which scarcely are well 
suited vocally for children. 

Adventures in Singing thus meets the long- 
felt need for a large, well-chosen and moder- 
ately priced collection of ‘common reper- 
toire’’ songs which should be a part of every 
child’s cultural heritage. There is much new 
material which will increase the enjoyment 
of singing for its own sake. The music is pro- 
vided in keys and arrangements agreeable to 
young singers. The songs are in unison (some 
with descants) and two parts — a few in 
three parts. The texts are within the compre- 


WARREN S. FREEMAN 


is concerned. 

Adventures in Singing was 
compiled and edited by Helen 
Sewall Leavitt, Music Lecturer and Instruc- 
tor, Boston University; Helen Bonney Kilduff, 
Director of Music Education, New Britain, 
Connecticut; and Warren S. Freeman, Dean 
of the College of Music, Boston University. 
These distinguished editors have been as- 
sisted by Elie Siegmeister and Roland Hayes, 
who have contributed fresh material drawn 
from phases of musical literature about 
which they are eminently well informed. 

Adventures in Singing is durably bound in 
heavy paper cover of special wear-resisting 
qualities. 128 pages — 81 songs, complete 
with accompaniments. Priced low to permit 
wide adoption in quantities. Usual text- 
book discount. 


Send for copy on approval 
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THE A B C’s. OF MUSIC 


A Supplementary Book With 


SONGS, STORIES and THINGS TO DO 
by Lewis L. Stookey 
A Foundation to Music Reading 


Primarily intended as supplementary material for 
any regular sources of procedure, this book: 

Accelerates the learning process 

Implants the subject matter 

Materially lessens the instructional load 
Recommended for use in the third and fourth grades 
in schools having music supervision and standard- 
ized requirements. In schools having no curricular 
introduction to music reading, this book will be 
found valuable in all grammar grades by promoting 
a quick and knowing comprehension of the materials 
of music notation. : 

Price 50c 





ELEMENTS OF MUSICAL THEORY 


By John W. Bremer 


In a clear and concise manner the author presents 
the facts essential to an understanding of music. 
Every subject, necessary to a fundamental prepara- 
tion in the study of music, is covered with a mini- 
mum of confusion and a maximum of information. 
For general classroom teachers. 


Price 75c¢ 


MUSIC THEORY com KINDERGARTEN 






through COLLEGE 


MAESTRO GAMES 


The Musical Bingo 


An ingenious set of cards which substitute musical 
phrases and notations in question and answer form 
for the numbers found in the usual bingo game. 


For Supplementary Drill 
In Musical Theory 


Maestro Games fit in with, and effectively supple- 
ment all state adopted basal music texts used in 
schools throughout, the U.S.A. Music, and grade 
school teachers who are equipped with other materi- 
al for teaching musical theory can use these cards 
for interesting and entertaining competitive drills 
to provide the repetition necessary for familiarity 
with terms and notation. 


Cards Available In Following Categories 


No. 1 Notes No. 4 Time 
No. 2 Lines & Spaces No. 5 Key Signatures 
Treble Clef No. 6 Musical Terms 
No. 3 Lines & Spaces No. 7 Syllables 
Bass Clef No. 8 Ear Training 
Price: 


In sets of cards for 10 players — $1.00 each set 
In sets of cards for 30 players — $2.00 each set 





FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC THEORY 


By Traugott Rohner and George Howerton 


An organized body of materials in systematic form, explaining the elementary facts 
of music theory. It consists of a handbook, divided into seven parts, for the stu- 
dent, and an accompanying set of objective tests, related to specific sections of the 
text for use by the teacher. For Junior High Schools, High Schools and Colleges. 


Text only... 50c 


Teacher's Set of Text and seven different Tests, (Tests 2 and 5 are published 
separately in Treble, Bass and Viola Clefs and are included in the complete set 


making 11 tests in all.) 1 Class Record Sheet and 1 Scoring Key.....................- 75¢ 
Single Tests, each.................. $ .05 50 of any one test................ $1.00 Class Record Sheet................ $ .05 
25 of any one test................ $ .60 100 of any one test................ ES SCBFING NOY cocess. cece snsscrececseran $ .05 
100 tests, assorted........00000..... $2.25 





FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSICIANSHIP 
By Melville Smith and Max T. Krone 


(In Two Volumes) 


Perhaps the most important contribution to musi- 
cal theory in the last twenty years, this work finds 
its roots in solfege. The approach to tonal problems 
is from an aural standpoint. Rhythmic training is 
accomplished primarily through physical response. 
The development of sight singing is predicated on 
harmonic feeling rather than upon mere mechanical 
learning of intervals and scales. For High Schools, 
Normal Schools, Colleges. 


KALEIDOPHONE 


By Joseph Schillinger 


By an internationally known figure in the field of 
science as applied to the arts, this work presents 
data, systematically organized, providing access to 
all of the melodic and harmonic principles and pos- 
sibilities of the chromatic scale. It is a work of 
indisputable worth and is directed to all who work 
in music. 
Price $3.00 
ALL PRICES NET 








SS eee Price $3.00 
Book II ............Price $3.00 
High School Edition 
Die 6 ...;.:2260 Price $2.00 
Book II............Price $2.00 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 


] M. Witmark & Sons * Remick Music Corp. 
619 WEST 54TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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The Music Educators National 
Conference will hold its biennial 
national meeting in Philadelphia, 
March 22-26. In the early days of 
this association a substantial part of 
the program of its convention meet- 
ings was given to visiting the schools 
of the host city. Today the volume 
of attendance and the scope of the 
program have made necessary the 
centering of events as much as pos- 


N THE spring of 1945 the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer inaugurated an 
annual Music Festival which is pre- 
sented each year at the Municipal 
Stadium. The Philadelphia Schools 
were asked to supply a chorus of 
2800 for the first festival, at which 
the Philadelphia Orchestra played 
the accompaniments for the large 
singing groups which took part in 
the program. When we in the Di- 
vision of Music Education were 
asked to participate, the chairman 
of the music program suggested that 
we train this chorus, with the un- 
derstanding that Mr. Eugene Or- 
mandy would conduct the group on 
the night of the Festival. We did not 
agree to such a plan because we 
believed that the children would un- 
derstand the direction of the conduc- 
tor who had trained them better 
than that of a conductor who would 
have only a short rehearsal with 
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sible in a convention area. Delegates 
see little but the railroad stations, 
hotels, and auditoriums. 

In order to give Philadelphia-going 
music educators a preview of some 
of the activities of the city’s schools 
we asked Mr. Wersen, director of the 
division of music education, to write 
about the relation of the school music 
program to the general music life of 
Philadelphia. 


them. After some discussion Mr. 
Ormandy graciously agreed, and 
since that time the combined per- 
formances (whether with New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Fred War- 
ing’s Pennsylvanians, the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra or other local instru- 
mental groups, have been under our 
direction. We believe that — this 
makes good sense and that it is in 
the direction of proper integration 
of school and community organiza- 
tions. 

This group of 2800 was used tor 
two years, after which we changed 
to a chorus of 300 voices, which is 
now known as the All-Philadelphia 
Senior High School Chorus. During 
the past two years there have been 
only two amateur vocal groups on 
the Festival program—the Suburban 
Choir under the direction of Clyde 
Dengler and our all-city chorus. We 
feel certain that these appearances 


provide outstanding opportunities to 
present the results of school music 
instruction to a large segment of 
the public which otherwise would 
be completely uninformed of our ac- 
tivities. The enthusiastic reception 
which is given to these school groups 
clearly indicates that the public does 
have real interest in the capabilities 
of its school children, 

In the Spring of 1946 the Evening 
Bulletin began the sponsorship of 
an annual show put on by the Phila- 
delphia Public Schools which is 
called “Schools On Parade.” The 
Bulletin provides all of the publicity, 
programs, etc., and the planning of 
the show, production, and other de- 
tails are the responsibility of the 
public schools. On the even years 
we give a concert-type indoor pro- 
gram at the Academy of Music, 
where the excellence of the music is 
stressed. On the odd years we give 
an extravaganza-type of production 
which presents all phases of the edu- 
cational program, and for this pro- 
gram we have alternated between 
Temple Stadium and Convention 
Hall. It goes without saying that 
our cooperation with the two major 
newspapers on these projects has 
done much to bring about a better 
understanding of what the schools 
are trying to do. 

One of the first assignments I was 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Teed too Old for Musee 





MIRIAM ALLEN DE FORD 


Septuagenarians, octogenarians, and even nonagenarians 
keep up a lively program of choral music, instrumental music, 
and folk dancing in San Francisco’s Senior Recreation Center. 


N the last Wednesday of each 

month the San Francisco Senior 
Recreation Center has a party for 
all members whose birthdays fall 
within the period. There is a cake 
with candles for all the “birthday 
children,” and of course everybody 
sings “Happy Birthday to You.” 

And the Center’s orchestra plays 
its special monthly concert. This 
orchestra. grew up spontaneously 
when it developed that some of the 
men and women over sixty who 
make up the Center could play vari- 
ous instruments. At present the in- 
strumentation includes piano, 
drums, two violins, guitar, and ac- 
cordion. There is a harmonica trio 
too, and just for fun there is a toy 
orchestra which often plays to 
amuse the other members. 

The players in the “real” orches- 
tra rehearse in one another’s homes 
because there are so many activities 
always going on at the Center that 
it would be hard to find a vacant 
time for rehearsal. Besides concerts 
at the Center itself, the orchestra has 
given several programs at the Epis- 
copal Old Ladies’ Home and at La- 
guna Honda, the city’s relief home. 

The Glee Club, now in its third 
year, numbers about 25, and the 
members take their work seriously. 
Its first teacher, Miss Hazel Lindsay, 
began the club as a project in mu- 
sical therapy; now, under its new 
conductor, Claude Ward, it has de- 
veloped into a group with profes- 
sional smoothness and poise. It prac- 
tises for two hours every Friday, and 
gives two regular concerts a year, in 
the spring and at Christmas. The 
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Glee Club’s pride is its baritone 
soloist, whose fine, resonant voice 
was at one time heard often in 
church choirs and on the concert 
platform. The soloist is a young 
man just turned ninety-one! 

Another activity carried on at the 
Center is the folk dancing. Besides 
beginners’ classes, there is folk and 
social dancing two nights a week 
and on Sunday afternoons. The be- 
ginners learn from records, but the 
advanced groups often dance to 
“live” music provided by visitors or 
members, or have their teacher at 
the piano. A members’ committee 
selects the dance records, and some 
of them are pretty snappy contempo- 
rary pieces! 

Outside artists often come to per- 
form for the oldsters. Mrs. Joseph 
Geary, chairman of the San Fran- 
cisco. Musical Association, brings 
young artists to sing or play every 
Sunday. Sometimes they gave ex- 
tensive semi-classical or light opera 
programs. 


Started in 1948 


The San Francisco Senior Recrea- 
tional Center was started, in 1948, to 
provide a social outlet for the many 
aged and aging men and women liv- 
ing alone in hotels and apartments. 
Soon it attracted elderly people who 
had homes and families but were 
lonely for the company of their con- 
temporaries, who could share their 
memories and experiences. At first 
the minimum age was fifty, but it 
was soon. found desirable to raise it 
a decade. The average age of the 





members is nearer eighty than sev- 
enty. 

First suggested as a club by a San 
Francisco newspaper, the Senior 
Recreational Center is now spon- 
sored by the American Women’s 
Voluntary Services. The mayor and 
the Park-Recreation Commission of 
San Francisco turned over for the 
Center’s use the beautiful circular 
Blue Room (with kitchen adjoin- 
ing) in the city’s Aquatic Park 
Building, with its magnificent view 
over San Francisco Bay. The build- 
ing, constructed by the WPA during 
the depression, also houses a Mari- 
time Museum, and some day will be 
bordered by a public bathing beach. 

A grant from the Columbia Foun- 
dation enabled the Center to ap- 
point a full-time professional di- 
rector, Miss Florence Vickery, and 
the San Francisco Adult Education 
Division supplies teachers and lead- 
ers for classes and activity groups 
which range from a monthly news- 
paper to millinery and sewing for 
the Needlework Guild, from bridge 
and canasta to knitting for Veterans’ 
Hospitals, and from discussions of 
vital social topics to sketching and 
dramatics. So far, more than 1500 
have joined the Center—all of them 
active members, with governing and 
staffing responsibilities and duties— 
and overflow meetings are held in a 
City Recreation Center, a Commun- 
ity Chest Neighborhood House, and 
a Housing Project, with a part-time 
group worker and counselor to inte- 
grate their activities with those of 
the Center itself. 

Music is a flourishing and im- 
portant part of this activity. After 
supper, twice a week (the members 
bring their own food and the Cen- 
ter provides coffee), groups gather 
spontaneously around one of the 
two upright pianos, and a member 
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plays while they sing the old songs 
they remember so well. Timidly, 
some old lady or gentleman will re- 
veal ability to play, and is drafted 
immediately. One man in his six- 
ties and about to retire from busi- 
ness, confessed that he had always 
wanted to play the piano. He was 
encouraged to attend the Commun- 
ity Music School, and he has already 
learned to play well enough to give 
pleasure to himself and his fellow 
members. 

What does the musical program 
mean to the old people themselves? 
Listen to two of them: 

“Our choral group has a wonder- 
ful teacher,” says Mr. D. “I always 
wanted to study voice seriously. 
You're never too old to learn.” 

As for sprightly Mrs. C., she an- 
nounces gaily: “I love folk dancing. 
I dance for two hours on Wednes- 
day night. Then I sleep most of 
Thursday, so I can dance again on 
Friday night. Dancing keeps me 
young.” AAA 


>» 


Top: The Glee Club practicing Christmas 
carols. Miss Lindsay at the piano. Farth- 
est to the left in front row is the 91- 
year-old baritone. 


Center: Advanced class in folk dancing. 
In the center is the young lady who is 
the instructor. 


Below: The orchestra and a principal 
soloist well decked out in costumes for 
an ‘‘operatic’’ performance, 


Below: A sprightly, snappily-garbed har- 
monica trio in action. 
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Congress of the Anited States 


Bouse of Representatives 
ashington, B. €. 





Letter From a Congressman 


Dear Jin, 


I'm happy to learn that you will graduate from college this spring and begin a career 
in music education next fall. It is a wonderful field and will afford to you a rare 
opportunity for service and achievement. You will work with the greatest resources 
that America possesses—the boys and girls of our country. 


I recall my years in music education with a great deal of pleasure, and also much 
pride. When I took my first music teaching job I expected to teach for six months — 
but I stayed for ten years before moving into school administration. The work was 
challenging because I felt that I was doing something really worth while for children 
and young people. Now that I am serving in the United States Congress, sometimes during 
long debates in which nothing much is accomplished I have nostalgic recollection of 
the achievements which can come from working with boys and girls in a music class or 
rehearsal. 


In the days when I was a music teacher and supervisor, music did not have the standing 
in education that it has today. When you begin teaching you will find that music is 

an established part of the curriculum, That will give you a "head start" that most 
of us did not have some years ago. 


Jim, set your goals high and do the job at hand well. Don't worry about landing a 

job that you're not yet ready for. I remember once asking Dr. Claude Rosenberry, 
Chief of Music Education in Pennsylvania, to help me get a better position. He said: 
"You don't get better jobs. You make the one that you have the best one in the country." 
I have never forgotten that. Some of the'very best jobs are "small" ones. 


Even though I have been away from music education for eleven years I can truthfully 
say that my greatest satisfaction comes when I am home in my Congressional District 

| and see my former music pupils. We recall with pleasure the many satisfying and 
rewarding experiences which we had together. Incidentally, those youngsters of 
yesterday are probably my best political supporters of today. We still talk about the 
possibility of another festival—some of these days. 


You are entering a profession that is constantly gaining stature and recognition. 
You will have a grand time in it—if you work hard—and it will never let you down. 


My kindest regards and best wishes, 





Carroll D. Kearns, M. C. 
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| BEGINNING STRING MUSICIANSHIP 
Violin-Viola-’Cello-Bass ...........cceee0. each .75 


INTERMEDIATE STRING MUSICIANSHIP 
Violin-Viola-’Cello-Bass 
Conductor’s Score (Manual) ................. 3.50 
(Includes both Beginning and Intermediate lessons) 


New Bourne Publications 





BEGINNING AND INTERMEDIATE 


STRING MUSICIANSHIP 


By Irving Cheyette and Edwin Salzman 


REQUEST FREE VIOLIN BOOKS 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
. Individual-Class-Ensemble Instruction 
. Visual Fingering Charts for Each Instrument 
. Classified Program Index 
. . Complete Lesson Plans 
. . Ensemble Playing Stressed 











FUN WITH STRINGS 
for 
STRING ORCHESTRA 
By 
J. Frederick Muller and Betty Elmquist 


An easy collection of Drills and Pieces for the young 
string orchestra players. 


Violin A — Viola — String Bass 
Violin B — ’Cello — Full Score 
Parts, each -75 Score 2.50 


REQUEST FREE VIOLIN A BOOK 





BAND HIGHLIGHTS 


CORON ATION—(Processional March) Full Sym 
G. T. Jones 4.50 6.50 
FESTIVAL HOP—(Concert Novelty) 
Arr. Jones 5.50 8.00 
HAND ME DOWN MY SWINGING 
CANE—(Rhythm Novelty) C. L. Hill 4.00 6.00 
HOLY, HOLY, HOLY—(Paraphrased for 
band and/or chorus) Erik Leidzen 6.00 9.00 
THE HIDDEN CITIES—(Overture) 
G. T. Jones 4.50 6.50 
*INTRODUCTION AND TANGO— 
(Concert Piece) Otto Helbig 6.00 9.00 
*LARGHETTO—(from Concerto Grosso, 
Opus 6, No. 12) Handel-Harris 5.50 8.00 
“LITTLE SUITE FOR BAND— 
(3-part) Frank Erickson 5.50 8.00 
MARCH WINDS—(Concert March) 
Donald I. Moore 4.00 6.00 
PARADING THE BRASSES—(Concert 
March) Acton Ostling 4.00 6.00 
*PRELUDE AND BEGUINE— 
(Trombone and Band) 
*SANTA FE TRAIL— 
(Cowboy Medley) 
TRIO FOR TRUMPETS— 
(Trumpet Trio and band) T. F. Darcy, Jr. 4.50 6.50 
WALLS OF JERICHO— 
(Overture) 


Otto Helbig 6.00 9.00 
M. Whitney 5.50 8.00 


Paul Deniston 4.50 6.50 
REQUEST FREE SCORES 
*Includes Full Score 


799 Seventh Avenue, 








URNE, Inc. 


OUTSTANDING ORCHESTRA | 
COLLECTIONS 


for the young player 
By 
C. Paul Herfurth 
TIME OUT FOR ORCHESTRA 
A collection of 12 Easy compositions and arrange- 
ments including “Someday My Prince Will Come,” 
“When You Wish Upon A Star,” etc. 
Parts, each .75 Piano Conductor 1.25 | 
ORCHESTRA IS FUN 
Includes “Whistle While You Work,” “Heigh-Ho,” ete. 
Parts, each .75 Piano Conductor 1.25 
REQUEST FREE VIOLIN A BOOK 


ORCHESTRA HIGHLIGHTS 
meena FOR SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
WITH FULL SCORE 
By 
Ernest E. Harris 


Finest material available for orchestras of mixed 
abilities and instrumentations 
LARGHETTO—from Concerto Grosso, 





Basic Full 





Opus 6, No. 12—Handel 8.00 4.50 
PROMEN ADE—from Opus 100—Schubert 3.00 4.50 
FOLK FANTASY—based on “Down In 

The Valley” and “Skip To My Lou” 3.50 5.00 
FAMOUS LARGO—from Opus 76, No. 5— 

Haydn 8.00 4.50 
EXCERPTS from TSCHAIKOWSKY 

VIOLIN CONCERTO, Opus 35 In Prep. 
FESTIVAL PIECE—from “Oedipus in 

Kolonos,” Opus 983—Mendelssohn In Prep. 

(Chorus and/or Orchestra) - P 
A ; 
FESTIVAL HOP—Arr. G. T. Jones 4.00 5.50 7.00 
SNOW WHITE FANTASY— 

Arr. C. P. Herfurth 4.00 5.50 7.00 
TWO BACH AIRS— 

Arr. M. C. Whitney 4.00 5.50 7.00 | 


REQUEST FREE COPIES | 


“New York 19, New York 
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FRED WARING 


An eminent choral conductor makes some challenging obser- 
vations concerning the inadequate instruction and preparation 
of young singers who audition for him in search of profes- 


sional careers. 


N recent articles in Music Jour- 

nal, William Schuman and Ber- 
nard Taylor discussed the need for 
certification of private music teach- 
ers and outlined some of the steps 
that have been taken by teachers’ 
organizations to establish higher 
professional and ethical standards in 
studio teaching. These articles in- 
terested me because for some years 
I have been auditioning young 
people (the great majority of them 
singers) for professional perform- 
ance. In those auditions I have en- 
countered some truly pathetic stor- 
ies of human frustration. I am in 
favor of certification, licensing, or 
anything else that will help prevent 
what I know has happened to all 
too many earnest, purposeful young 
people who started out to establish 
a musical career but suffered great 
harm from those who were supposed 
to help them—their teachers. 

We must concede that there are 
some teachers who are deliberately 
fraudulent in their practices, but 
there are also the well-meaning 
teachers who work hard on the tech- 
nical problems of vocal production, 
languages, and so on, but fail mis- 
erably to help the student do the 
most important thing of all—sing a 
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song so that it really communicates 
something to the listener. 

Not long ago I listened to a young 
man of exceptionally fine appear- 
ance and strong personality. As soon 
as he warmed up with a few notes I 
knew that he had a magnificent 
voice. He had told me of his ex- 
tensive study—how long, where, and 
with whom, languages, diction, rep- 
ertory, etc., etc. I was ready for an 
exciting experience. But as soon as 
he clasped his hands and started to 
sing he became an entirely different 
personality. Where was the under- 
standing and _ sincerity that had 
been so much a part of his conver- 
sation? What had happened to his 
ability to communicate an_ idea? 
The “nice sounds” were still there, 
intonation was good, rhythm was ac- 
curate, words were understandable, 
but he simply was not singing to me 
or to anyone else. Maybe he was 
singing at his teacher, I don’t know. 


“Studio” Manner 


After he had sung through several 
numbers in his typical “studio” 
manner I asked him to sing a fa- 
miliar song—one which is frequent- 





ly used in auditions and which he 
knew well. It contained no tech- 
nical difficulties for him. Well, it 
didn’t make sense. He just didn’t 
know how to sing a song. Despite 
the fact that he “knew” this song 
well he gave absolutely no thought 
to the meaning of the words in re- 
lation to the music. They might 
just as well have been in a strange 
foreign language so far as the listen- 
er was concerned. He treated the 
melody respectfully and with a cer- 
tain amount of accuracy, but cer- 
tainly not in a manner to give any 
power to the words. 

I told him frankly that I thought 
he had not yet learned how to sing 
a song and he promptly replied, 
“My teacher won't let me _ sing 
through a song.” So, we sat down 
and went through this particular 
song (it could have been any song) 
and for nearly two hours studied it, 
phrase by phrase, to find what it was 
all about. Finally I asked him to 
sing it to me and convince me of 
its meaning as communicated by a 
combination of words and music. 
What a difference! All of his tech- 
nical skill came to life and his mag- 
nificent voice was sending a message 
instead of merely making pretty 
sounds. 

This young man had been study- 
ing voice with an eminent teacher 
in New York City for four years. 
During that time his wife had 
worked in a store in order to pay for 
his lessons and support their two 
children. He was doing his level 
best to prepare for a career which 
had been assured to him by his 
teacher, who implied that he was 
one of the most promising pupils he 
had had in his entire teaching 
career. But the training fell far 
short of what was needed. 

So many young singers fail to un- 
derstand a most important concept 
which I so earnestly believe must be 
taught and taught and taught by 
every responsible teacher. It is this: 
a song is composed of both words 
and music. These two ingredients 
are blended to create a song. The 
singer must look upon them as be- 
ing equal in value. He cannot con- 
sider them separately except, of 
course, for purposes of analysis and 
study. If only the music is desired, 
it can be whistled or played; if only 
the words, they can be read or 
spoken. But in singing, the two 
(Continued on page 72) 
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To all those attending the 


MUSIG EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONVENTION 


h to extend our most cordial greetings. 
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Your visit to our display will 
be a rewarding one, for you'll find a wealth of outstanding 
material for the student, as well as for the performer. 
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We have published music for almost all conceivable instruments, or combinations for more 
than half a Century and would like to call your attention to our special features, such as: 








@ Radio City — and Masterpieces Albums for Piano and Voice. 


@ A distinguished Library of Organ Music; The Jordan Choral Series and 
Children's Songs, Operettas and Plays. 


@ Marks Orchestra — and Band Library and the impressive Hampton Symphonic 
Series as well as the Miniature 'Arrow" Scores. 


@ A vast supply of difficult to obtain Foreign Importations. 


@ An outstanding Latin-American Department — and in particular — the most 
important works by ERNESTO LECUONA, such as Malaguena, Andalucia, 
La Comparsa, etc. By the way, do you know that Malaguena alone is published 
in no less than THIRTY-FOUR different arrangements? 


COWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 














RCA Building Radio City New York 
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HELEN 


If this article doesn’t start some 
school music educators on a “slow 
burn” we miss our guess. It is a 
direct, hard-hitting indictment of 
those music teachers in our schools 
who have no interest or concern in 
the music life of the community above 
and beyond the twelfth-grade. 

Mrs. Thompson, executive secre- 
tary of the American Symphony 
Orchestra League, cites here some 
case histories of non-cooperation and 
even opposition of school music 
directors in the larger community 


Educators 








M. 


music affairs of their communities. 
What she has to say is not a matter 
of just her own personal opinion. She 
has active daily contact with hun- 
dreds of community groups in all 
parts of the country. Her comments 
are based upon reports received from 
individuals and organizations who are 
striving to build a larger community 
music culture and who feel that some 
of the school music teachers consider 
music instruction a function of the 
school only rather than a continuing 
force in community living. 





EY you—you music people over 
in the schoolhouse! Why aren’t 
we all on the same bandwagon? Why 
aren't we making music together? 
Why is public school music appar- 
ently so often considered as an end 
in itself instead of being viewed as 
preparation for continued music 
participation? Why aren’t the music 
efforts of both non-school and schoc:} 
people all tied up together in one 
coordinated program which really 
makes sense and has lasting value 
for the community as a whole? 
You say they are? Pardon our con- 
tradiction, but we who are identi- 
fied closely with community activ- 
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ities find that mostly they aren’t. For 
every town or city reporting good 
cooperative planning and _ coordi- 
nated work between the commu- 
nity people and the public school 
folks, there are about a score of 
others reporting either a total lack 
of post-school music activities or a 
lack of interest on the part of the 
public school music people in those 
that do exist. 

The American Symphony Orches- 
tra League receives constant expres- 
sions of amazement that there are 
now 700 known adult symphonic 
ensembles and orchestras in this 
country. The mere existence of 
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these orchestras often is cited as evi- 
dence of this country’s musical ma- 
turity. 

In reality, all of us in the music 
world should be hanging our heads 
in shame over the fact that there are 
only 700 known orchestras. What 
justification is there for a_ nation 
which supports thousands of school 
bands, orchestras, choruses, music 
clinics, and camps to have only 700 
adult orchestras and a handful of 
adult bands and choruses? The pub- 
lic investment in music in our pub- 
lic schools during the past fifteen 
years should have resulted in the 
simultaneous development of adult 
choruses, opera groups, bands and 
orchestras in nearly every commu- 
nity in the nation. Apparently we 
have purchased thousands of tubas, 
pedal-tuned tympani, glockenspiels, 
majorette’s capes, maroon choral 
gowns, chrome-finish batons, and 
sheet music by the. tons, but have 
failed to demand the _ leadership, 
vision, and long-range thinking 
needed to convert those purchases 
into. sound community investments. 

Although we in the communities 
have failed by not making such de- 
mands, the teaching profession has 
failed no less by neglecting to pro- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The radio industry, through its state broadcasters Associations and BMI, and the hat ste 

nation’s music educators, through established and reputable organizations, have aticipa 
joined forces to provide this opportunity . . . An opportunity for the young com- 

poser to gain recognition and be rewarded for accomplishment in musical com- Cont 

position © The young composers in our schools and colleges today will be the great throu 

music creators of the next generation © Development of this talent through we. 

encouragement and education will insure our heritage of music in the future. ae 

oe pose) 

FACTS ABOUT THE FIRST ANNUAL YCRA—1952 | prov 

ea a nece: 

What is the purpose of YCRA? What criteria govern the thinking of the YCRA | *th 

. rae com! 
It is a music composition contest designed to encour- Committees? wher 
age composers of concert music in secondary schools YCRA does not contemplate merely the awarding q «their 
and colleges, through a systematic series of annual prizes. It is intended;:to the largest extent possible; 
awards. the contest be determined by practicable factors whi 
: Mh als ha 
will make the music selected available for performanc@ at ty 
What kind of music is YCRA trying to foster? broadcasting. and recording purposes. The cooperitia 
dies of influential persons in all of these fields has alread For 
We use the term “concert music” as an all-embracing been enlisted. em OMY 
term to describe what sometimes is called “serious,” to-ex 
“classical” or “good” music. Who started YCRA? of | nied 
ve strur 

. . YCRA isa joint activity of Broadcast Music, Inc..¢BMl 

? " : 

Who are the composers YCRA is trying to reach? a musical performing rights licensing organiza and 
Specifically, students in secondary schools, colleges and which has always been closely identified with 1 grad 
conservatories. In selecting these groups, we are auto- and television performances, and of radio broadcast §.mi 
matically selecting those students who are likely to have Aiding in oes creation ne deve opment of one pani 
the soundest basic training and also indirectly encourag- CVET, aE those Broups whic) traditionally 6 ment 
beat nile’ icine , responsible for the creation of concert music in Ken 

8 : 4 : United States—music educators, publishers, performe a 
ere and the organizations through which these persons us! 

Who is eligible for the YCRA? themselves felt. Officers and members of such organid to ex 
Any student in an accredited public, private or parochial rg eco ore pate len . ms 
secondary school, an accredited college, university, National Association and National Association Mik 
graduate school or conservatory of music can enter Schools of Music have given unstintingly of their ti 
YCRA. Competition is limited to students under twenty- experience and wisdom. The best indication. of tH US! 
six years of age but time spent in military service may extent of YCRA’s support is gained by lookin to th 
be deducted. roster of the Standing Committee listed below. i 

hot ar 
YCRA — 1952 NATIONAL STANDING COMMITTEE The 
gori 
Duane Branigan, University of Illinois Marguerite V. Hood, University of Michigan Earl V. Moore, University of Michigan grac 
Emmett Brooks, President, Alabama (also President, Music Educators Alex Richter, High School of Music and usec 
Broadcasters Association National Conference ) New York : id awa 
C. V. Buttelman, Music Educators National George Howerton, Northwestern University Alexandre Tcherepnine, DePaul Univ 
Conference Raymond Kendall, University of Southern A ms h - ‘can Conserval _ 
Henry Cowell, Columbia University California nn irimingham, American incl 
. re : é ee : posi eel ada pil Music, Chicago , 
Ross Lee Finney, University of Michigan Harrison Kerr, University of Oklahoma -e Unig, Win 
; i , eee . aE: Roy Underwood, Michigan State j 
Edwin Gerschefski, Converse College Theodore Kratt, Univ ersity of Oregon ; (also President, Music Teachers Naf for 
Arthur G. Harrell, Board of Education, Karl Kuersteiner, Florida State University Assn. ) like 
Wichita, Kansas Venett Lawler, Music Educators National Louis Wersen, Music Head of Public Se’ aan 
Car] Haverlin, Broadcast Music, Inc. Conference Philadelphia mn 
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hat steps were taken to insure genuine national 
aticipation in YCRA contests? 


Contests are intended to build up from the state level, 
through five regional areas, into the national competi- 
tion. State committees have been formed.in most of the 
states. These committees include an educator, a member 
of MENC, MTNA and NASM, and a recognized com- 
poser from the area in’ question. In a few states it is 
proving necessary.to create from scratch the machinery 
necessary to bring the local committee into being. Even 
at the worst, however, if there are no fully functioning 
committees in some states, machinery will be created 
whereby contestants in such states can at least enter 
their regional.contests:and, in turn, the national contest. 


For secondary school students there will be separate 
competitions for vocal compositions, of a duration not 
to exceed 32 minutes, for four-voice parts unaccompa- 
nied or accompanied by a solo instrument, and for in- 
strumental compositions of similar maximum length 
and for no more than nine instruments, In the under- 
graduate group, vocal compositions are not to exceed 
8 minutes for no more than four voice parts, unaccom- 
panied or accompanied by solo instrument, and instru- 
mental compositions of similar length, with the instru- 
thentation at the choice of the composer. For graduate 


tnusic schools, the length of vocal compositions is H6ét 


to exceed 15 minutes; for no more than eight voice parts, 
unaccompanied or accompanied by solo instrument, 
and in the graduate instrumental group the same length 
With no limitation on the number of instruments. Obvi- 
ously, these categories have been selected with an eye 
to their practical utility. 


“What are the prizes? 
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The national awards will, in the secondary school cate- 
gories, consist of $500 and in the undergraduate and 
graduate group, of $1,600 each. All awards are to be 
used for further musical study within the U. S. State 
awards will be in the discretion of local broadcasters 
associations or committees. The regional awards will 
include suitable duplication of the scores of first-place 
winners. In the graduate group, provisions will be made 
for continuing study with a leading composer or the 
like. Obviously, at each level suitable certificates of 
award will be presented. 


Lomposens. dl 


Are the cash prizes and the duplication of scores the 





only awards of the winners? 


YCRA recognizes that over-exploitation of immature 
students may result in harm rather than benefit. In all 
cases, the guidance of the music teacher having charge 
of the student’s development will be sought. In appro- 
priate cases however, there is every expectation that 
radio performance will result and a number of record- 
ing companies have indicated an interest in exploring 
the possibility of commercial recording of prize-winners. 
Where performances take place, YCRA reserves the 
right to record the performances for limited distribution. 
Scores winning regional awards will be placed on ex- 
hibition and BMI will cooperate in enlisting the interest 
of all publishers without limitation as to their affilia- 
tions. While publication, recording and similar poten- 
tials are, in the nature of things, dependent in part upon 
the quality of the award winners, there is every proba- 
bility that such winning works will be widely and prop- 
erly disseminated and exploited. 


What is the period of the 1952 contest? 


Compositions may be entered now, and the contest 
will end as of the close of the school year in June of 
1952 and awards will be made as soon as practicable 
thereafter. 
Announcement of the YCRA — 1952 contest is 
being made in schools and colleges, by radio 
stations and by YCRA Committee in each state. 


For complete information, including applica- 
tion blanks, official rules and other particulars, 
write to: 


YCRA Committee, Broadcast Music, Inc., 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 








READ THIS BEFORE 
BUYING “JUST ANY” 


NEW CLARINE 


Wood, Ebonite, or Metal? 


Until a few years ago there was no question about what clarinet 
to buy. Grenadilla wood clarinets were quite expensive. They 
were for the advanced student and professional. First-year stu- 
dents bought metal clarinets—or ebonite if they could afford 
the extra cost. 

Today, the picture is completely changed. An Edgware 
‘Ebonite” costs no more than a well-made metal clarinet. Even 
the Edgware grenadilla wood clarinet is only slightly higher in price! 












Q. Barrel of wood? 


A. Edgware’s barrel, like body 
of instrument, is of fine grena- 
dilla wood. 





Q. Throat Tones Powerful? 


A. Edgware passes this test 
with flying colors — because 
tone holes are perfectly syn- 
chronized with the instru- 
ment’s bore. 





Q. Keys Guaranteed? 


A. The key mechanism of 
an Edgware is so sturdy, so 
dependable that keys are 
guaranteed five years. War- 
rate hs é é ranty included with each 
This is why you see fewer metal clarinets in use. Here, too, A eiMment. 
is the reason you see so many Edgwares being played . . . as 
many as 15 to 20 in a single band or orchestra. 









Edgware’s popularity is also appreciated by the dealer. Music tic 
stores of average size have sold as many as 57 Edgwares to 
students in a single week! So, before you buy a new clarinet, Q. Good Intonation? 
check both the performance and value of an Edgware, the ; 
world’s most popular clarinet. A. The Edgware’s scale is ‘7 
so perfect it is unsurpassed 
even by highest priced clar- | 
nets. Easy to play —easy lo -_ 
play in tune. A-440 pitch. Tc 
Te 
: 
Pe 
Q. Easy to finger? $01 
A. More than $50,000.00 he 
has been invested in per- fu 
fecting the Edgware key 
mechanism. Placement of 
tone holes permits natural tal 
lay for the fingers. ou 
re; 
pe 
do 
Q. Bell of wood, too? cr 
How Much Should | Pay? A. Edgware is an all wood ali 
clarinet —bell and all joints. pu 
You can pay $300 or more for an artist clarinet. But remember A much costlier way to make br 
this! — It usually takes an artist to detect the refinements of clarinets, but important for 7 
such a clarinet. So, unless you’re that ‘‘one-in-a-million,” true woodwind tone quality. th 
Edgware is as fine a clarinet as you'll ever want, ever need, th 
Economies of direct-to-dealer distribution and of manufac- pe 
turing but one model (plain Boehm, 17 key, 6 ring) make the | 
Edgware value possible - 
Boosey and Hawkes re 
Nn 
For full particulars call at gr 
Sel 
your favorite music store " 
th 
fo 
, . 
World's most popular clarinet ma 
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HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


Dr. Wilson makes an urgent appeal for more joyous and en- 


thusiastic singing in which the whole school can and will par- 


ticipate if the music director provides the necessary leadership. 


HERE is an old song entitled 
“My Task” (by E. L. Ashford) 
which begins: 
To love someone more dearly every day, 
To help a wand’ring child to find his 
way. 


Perhaps we music teachers can find 
some guidance in this old song to 
help us make music more meaning- 
ful in the lives of our students. 

I wonder how many of us actually 
take time out to ask ourselves what 
our task really is. Surely it is to 
reach with music as many young 
people as possible. Otherwise, where 
do we fit into a picture of demo- 
cratic education. Surely we should 
align ourselves with the common 
purpose of all education, which is to 
bring to young people experiences 
that will enrich their lives, make 
them better and more wholesome 
people, or, in other words, build 
character. 

With these considerations in 
mind, how can we justify the over- 
emphasis on specialized performing 
groups in our high schools which 
serve only a small per cent of the 
student bedy? How can we justify 
the overemphasis on public per- 
formance, especially contests and 
competitive festivals, as the primary 
motivation for the continuance of 
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the music program in our high 
schools. 

I am not building a case, or even 
suggesting that these specialized 
music groups should be abolished or 
limited, but they should not be the 
“tail that wags the dog.” First of 
all, they simply do not reach enough 
young people. Second, the reasons 
for their existence are so often cen- 
tered in public performance (chance 
to show off), local glamor, trips, uni- 
forms, and contests, rather than in 
the development of an awareness 
and love of something fine which 
makes them appreciate some of the 
cultural and artistic things in life. 
And third, I fear that these groups 
are all too often exploited by the 
conductor (who should be, first of 
all, a teacher) to build his own pres- 
tige. If this latter accusation is not 
at least partially true, then why is a 
dictatorial attitude taken by: many 
conductors of such groups? 

How to crack this educational nut 
and reach the rich kernel of musical 
experiences of all kinds for every- 
one has been puzzling me for years. 
I have finally come to the conclu- 
sion that we are not teaching music 
per se, but are using it in the mani- 
fold ways that it offers to us to serve 
all of our young people in a manner 
that will directly affect their daily 


living. Music in itself does not per- 
form miracles, but how it is used 
and what it is associated with is very 
important. Music performance, mu- 
sic theory, and music appreciation 
can be evaluated only in light of 
this purpose. 

Can we teachers see through the 
trees of notes in our musical forest 
and grope our way through the dis- 
sonant darkness to the fulfillment of 
our task? How can we use music to 
build character and make it have 
some real meaning in people’s daily 
living? Remember I am talking 
about all of our young people, not a 
small selected group with special 
talent. 

School administrators have been 
meekly telling us for years that 
music should be taught in the “spir- 
it of fun.” As a rule we have smiled 
understandingly and then gone on 
our own sweet way. Maybe they 
have got something. 

Try leading your school assembly 
in something like “A Merry Life” 
(Funiculi, Funicula), insisting that 
the singers demonstrate a physical 
response to the lilting rhythm and 
render the la, la, las with a smile 
and a flourish. The result will be 
refreshed spirits, sparkling eyes, and 
happy faces. This transformation 
doesn’t happen if the usual de- 
sultory performance is permitted. 
Music won’t do anything by itself; 
we must make it live for our stu- 
dents. If you feel inadequate to do 
this, it is probably because you have 
been trained in a manner that pre- 
cludes your liking to “let loose” and 
enjoy singing a spirited song of this 
nature. Isn’t it amazing that prac- 
tically none of our teacher-training 
institutions offer courses in com- 
munity song leading or recreational 
music. 

There is a physical and emotional 
release for all of our students in 
singing and playing music. There 
is wholesome fun in making music 
that “lightens the day and sends us 
cheerily on our way.” Let us not 
belittle the use of such music, but 
rather capitalize upon it in our ef- 
fort to bring music to all of our 
young people. 

We used to have glee clubs; now 
we have a cappella choirs. There is 
something wonderful about the word 
“glee.” It implies pleasure and a 
feeling of fellowship. Perhaps the 


(Continued on page 80) 
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FORGOTTEN 


by Eugene Cowles 


A brand NEW arrangement for band by 
Erik Leidzén of an ever-popular song. 
Magnificently instrumentated. Class C. 

Full Band .. #2 . . $3.50 
Symphonic Band .. 5.50 


A DREAM 
by J. C. Bartlett 


Another popular song delightfully para- 
phrased by Mr. Leidzén for band. Both of 
these arrangements have terrific audience 
appeal. NEW. 


Full Band Jens. d Sic .. . $3.50 
Symphonic Band . ae ee, 


SHOWER OF GOLD 
by P. Bouillon 


A superb easier solo for clarinet and band! 
The solo part lies well. It gives your solo 
clarinetist a chance to display his virtu- 
osity and his phrasing ability. This is.a 
“must” for your spring concerts. Class C. 


Full Band .... ; : J tee pee 
DYMRROIIG BENG. 2. 60554 US nantes Panda valaenes 4.50 





IDEAL BAND SELECTIONS for High School use 


VALSE BALLET 
by James M. Fulton 


A new edition of a delightful waltz that is 
brilliant and not at all difficult. Always 
have a waltz on your band program! Here 
is a fine one! Class C. 


Full Band ...... ae by $2.00 
BUONO RANE. © coe oO lvwceeek chu cee seo Oe 


ANNIE LAURIE A LA MODERNE 
by Cuyler Hershey Leonard 


A cornet solo or cornet trio with band 
accompaniment! Every band has at least 
three good cornet players! Give them a 
chance to “strut” their stuff! Class B. 


PONE 3S ike Rech oar ON Sr ... $300 
Symphonic Band ........... UTR Reena re. 


NOCTURNE 
by Felix Mendeissohn 


A most charming selection by a great com- 
poser skillfully and beautifully arranged 
for band. This is high class music. Class C. 


CL ES an ans pias sis seein fee 
Sympnonicwband: ..f Aconk: 2ihicaies eveoe. sa 


Send for FREE conductor scores on above numbers which 
interest you. Write for the Presser Band Catalog. 
Dept. MJ-3-52 


Wistl our erttdl al lhe 


M.EN.C. Beehs 25 lo 28 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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In the sixth of the series of substudies in Music Journal’s sur- 


vey of the attitudes of young people toward music, we present 
findings concerning their attitudes toward performance: why 
they like or do not like to perform; what it does to and for them. 


“When I gets with a song, I got 
a loud imagination!” 

This was one answer to Music 
Journal’s question, “How do you 
feel about performing music?” 

The respondent—a teen-age girl 
from the rural South—makes up in 
clarity what she may lack in finesse. 
While the statement is something 
of a gem among the declarations 
evoked by the Journal’s nation-wide 
study of music attitudes among 
young people, most of them were 
direct, frank, and informative. They 
fall naturally into strong, well-de- 
fined categories and relate themselves 
importantly to other factors uncov- 
ered by the study—notably to our 
investigation of listening attitudes. 

Performing attitudes (with the ob- 
vious exception of the lack-of-con- 
fidence category, which could occur 
only under performance) exactly 
parallel the attitudes of listening. 
Even the most imaginative phases of 
listening responses (such as visual 
imagery) persist into the perform- 
ance attitudes, though their inci- 
dence is, of course, less frequent. 
The implications of value lie in the 
relative frequency of incidence be- 
tween the participating and the non- 
participating viewpoint. 

The whole becomes a strong case 
for more opportunity for public per- 
formance of some sort, with less em- 
phasis on perfection and more on 
progress. In the first place, per- 
forming attitudes remain much the 
same throughout the study, whether 
the subject is twelve or nineteen 
years old, from a rural or city area, 
or from public, private, or church 
school. The variation is not wide 
enough to warrant its inclusion here. 
Variations between the responses by 
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sex, however, are often informative. 

Rather than set up a formal table 
we shall present these findings and 
certain of their implications in the 
order of their numerical importance 
and include the percentage figures 
at the points of most direct rela- 
tionship. We shall head each cate- 
gory with a characteristic quote 
from the mass (3600) of essays which 
were studied. 


“I can’t describe how I feel 
when I play — it’s wonderful, 
that’s all.” 

As might be expected, a consider- 
able percentage of the young people 
were unable to find words with 
which to express their feelings 
(56.55%). This was true of their 
reports on listening attitudes also 
(52.78%). In listening, more boys 
than girls were unable to describe 
their attitudes specifically; in per- 
forming, more girls than boys. The 
amount of variance was of small 
import—a range of about 7 per cent. 


“I tried it. I don’t like it.” 


The unspecific dislikers of making 
music do not constitute the second 
largest group but are included here 
because they cannot properly be in- 
cluded with the eight other cate- 
gories and belong in a “general” 
classification. 

They represent only 6.61% of the 
total attitudes reported for perform- 
ing, as against only 0.46% for listen- 
ing. In this case, the boys are the 
outstanding objectors in both cate- 
gories—89% of those who disliked 
listening and 78% of those who dis- 
liked performing were male. 


“Frankly, it makes me feel im- 
portant to perform my music 
, 

Frankly, also, considerably more 
than half (58.2%) of the young peo- 
ple who were able to describe their 
satisfaction from performance gave 
self-importance as the principal fac- 
tor. 

(Lest the category heading be mis- 
leading, we should add that the ex- 
pressions, while varying widely in 
form, all denoted some climax of 
personal achievement, satisfaction 
from a temporary power to move 
the listener, or similar feeling of 
momentary special importance. In 
many cases, the subject felt it neces- 
sary to explain that it was not the 
“wrong kind” of importance.) 

In comparison with the only sort 
of self-aggrandizement possible to 
the listener—a substitution of him- 
self for the performer—the self-im- 
portance factor among performers is 
outstanding. Among the listeners, 
only 0.85% pictured themselves in 
the place of the artist they were hear- 
ing, with the girls predominating— 
80%. Of the 58.2% self-importance- 
in-performance people, 60% were 
girls. 

The difference between listening 
and performing attitudes proves to 
be one of escapism. We have men- 
tioned on_ several occasions the 
strong factor of release from _pres- 
sures indicated in our study of listen- 
ing attitudes—43.86% of those who 
expressed specific reasons, mostly 
girls. This figure drops to 24.49% 
with the performers. They have be- 
come participants in the mood of 
the music rather than sharers in a 
mood created by someone else. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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NEW 


Folk Dance Records 
for Schools by 


RCA VICTOR 
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at Dor TE vom speeds 


EACH WITH ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 


Here ts a new series of RCA VICTOR Records, especially 
designed for schools and dance groups, now offered to 
educators for the first time. 


This new series comprises sixteen records, available singly, 
and includes thirty-six different folk dances and exercises. 
Engaging rhythms that delight children! Familiar and popu- 
lar selections long in demand by schools! 


Squares and reels, polkas, flings, and schottisches, gay 
festival programs—all these and many more from the folk 
lore of America, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, England, 
Germany—and other countries. All orchestrated in zestful 
fashion, with careful attention to rhythm and tempo. 


Comprehensive and illustrated instructions accompany 
each dance. Records are available at either superior “45” or 
conventional 78 rpm speeds. 





MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE 


ae 


@ 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 135-C 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me literature describing and listing the 
new series of RCA VICTOR Folk Dance Records 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 











SUBS SSC SS SS SSS SS See SS 





RCA \V ICTOR #8; = 
Street 
DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. nes State 
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JOHN CROWDER 


John Crowder, recently appointed 
Dean of the School of Music of the 
University of Arizona, is one of the 
too-small group of music educators 
in this country who have equal inter- 
est in the school classroom and the 
private studio. The community of in- 
terest of “school” and “studio” music 
teachers is something so obvious that 


HE private music teacher con- 

tributes substantially to the 
music program of the public schools. 
In recent years the phenomenal 
growth of music in the schools has 
shifted the spotlight of public atten- 
tion from the private teacher to the 
conductor, from the studio to the re- 
hearsal hall, from the student recital 
(for relatives and friends) to gala 
performances in the school auditor- 
ium or stadium. Nevertheless, the 
private teachers—an estimated 250,- 
000 of them—still carry on in pri- 
vate studios, developing individual 
talents and techniques, and prepar- 
ing music students to assume their 
roles in leadership. 

It is in the area of leadership that 
the private teacher contributes the 
most to music education in the 
schools. A child who has been for- 
tunate enough to have private les- 
sons in addition to group experi- 
ences in the school music class or or- 
ganization has developed reading 
ability, technique, and musicianship 
to a higher degree than his col- 
leagues without the individual in- 
struction. Consequently, the pupils 
of the private teacher frequently oc- 
cupy the first positions of the school 
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the lack of cooperation and under- 
standing which exists is nothing short 
of amazing. In many instances it goes 
far beyond a matter of lack of co- 
operation and becomes one of actual 
competition and opposition. It is a 
problem which exists in villages, 
towns, and cities—and in all parts 
of the country. 

music organizations. In the absence 
of a qualified private teacher in a 
small town, the school music director 
often gives private lessons to develop 
the talented students. Not infre- 
quently, piano lessons given by a 
private teacher develop literacy and 
musicianship which indirectly qual- 
ify the student for a leading place in 
the school organization. In one 
large school band known to the 
author, more than 70 per cent of the 
first and second chair players had 
had piano lessons. The piano stu- 
dent trained in the private studio is 
often the best accompanist in the 
school, even though the art of ac- 
companying has to be developed 
largely through experiences offered 
primarily in the school. 


Studio Function 


In higher education, the studio 
teacher continues the development 
of individual talents for leadership 
in the fields of performance, con- 
ducting, and teaching. It is basically 
the effort of the studio teacher in in- 
dividual lessons that develops tech- 
nique and musicianship at all levels 
and in all positions of leadership. 


The private teacher has grown in 
outlook and in teaching procedures, 
and is more valuable now than ever 
before as an asset to music education 
in the school, Private music teach- 
er associations have done a great 
deal to stimulate their membership 
to qualify as professional teachers, 
not only in the techniques of the in- 
strument but also in the areas of 
psychology, educational philosophy, 
and related subjects. Students are 
told that only the most talented will 
become concert artists, but that 
many more will find happiness in 
participating in the activities of 
their own social groups. This means 
that private teachers today encour- 
age students to belong to school 
music organizations. Private teachers 
are offering group experiences 
through ensemble work and classes 
to supplement individual instruc- 
tion. This is just the opposite of 
individual help to supplement the 
class work in the schools. 

In thinking and in procedure the 
music educator and the private 
music teacher are getting closer to- 
gether. It is well for both from 
time to time to appraise the im- 
portant contribution that each 
makes to the other. Each comple- 
ments the other in an educational 
way. The private teacher develops 
the talents of the individual to the 
fullest, thus the most talented be- 
come technically and musically 
strong. The music educator recog- 
nizes music talent but relates it to 
the group or ensemble, thus giving 
recognition and status to the work 
done by the private teacher. The 
music educator has much to gain by 
recommending that music students 
study privately with a good teacher, 
and a private music teacher may 
greatly benefit his students by sug- 
gesting that they participate in the 
school music activities. Such coop- 
eration will mean not only finer 
music training for all music students 
but richer professional and financial 
reward for all teachers. 

It is regrettable that there are 
many instances of non-cooperation 
and even conflict between the school 


(Continued on page 73) 
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New pbnraugemeuts of Old Faverttes 


NEW! 


EASY! 


Class C-D 


SOUND OFF—(March) 


ON THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE 
STREET 
BEAUTIFUL OHIO—(Waltz) 
ALABAMY BOUND 
INDIANA 
(Back Home Again In Indiana) 
CONDUCTOR BOOK 1.00 


(March) 





SWEET SUE—JUST YOU 


WHEN YOU WERE SWEET 
SIXTEEN 


THE ONE ROSE—(Waltz) 
ON, BRAVE OLD ARMY TEAM— 


PENNSYLVANIA POLKA 
STANDARD INSTRUMENTATION 


Arranged Especially 
for Field and Concert 
Presentation by 


C. Paul Herfarth 


"WAY DOWN YONDER IN NEW 
ORLEANS 


THE GLORY OF LOVE 
HERE COMES THE SHOW BOAT 
—(March) 
LIGHTS OUT 
IN THE BLUE OF EVENING 
PARTS, EACH .40 


For Gaud 


BEAUTIFUL OHIO 
MEMORIES OF YOU 
HARLEM NOCTURNE 


Arranged by 
WALTER BEELER 


Class C-D 


Symphonic Band 4.00 
Extra parts, each .30 


Full Band 2.50 
Conductor Score .75 
(condensed) 


CASEY JONES FANTASIE 


A musical dramatiza- 
tion of the greatest of 
all railroad songs. Con- 
ceived and arranged by 


HAROLD L. WALTERS 


Class B 
Standard Band 4.00 Symphonic Band 7.00 
Full Band 5.50 Conductor Score 1.00 
Extra parts, each .40 


For Choral 


SATB —— SSA —— TTBB 


MEMORIES OF YOU 


WHEN YOU WERE SWEET 
SIXTEEN 
THE ONE ROSE 
(That’s Left In My Heart) 
RED SAILS IN THE SUNSET 
SOUTH OF THE BORDER 
OLE FAITHFUL 


BEAUTIFUL OHIO 


WAGON WHEELS 
THE LAST ROUND-UP 
THE GLORY OF LOVE 


SWEET SUE—JUST YOU 


LET ME CALL YOU SWEETHEART 


SWEETHEART OF ALL MY 
DREAMS 


EXACTLY LIKE YOU 


INDIANA 
(Back Home Again In Indiana) 


THE OLD SPINNING WHEEL 
A TREE IN THE MEADOW 
IN THE BLUE OF EVENING 


COPIES, EACH .20 


Reference Band Book (Bb Cornet)—Choral Copies—Conductor Scores—Upon Request 





MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


SHAPIRO. DERNSTEIN & GO. tic 





NEW YORK 


R.K.O. (RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL) BUILDING 
1270 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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BEATRICE KRONE 


Some summary paragraphs concerning both the potentialities 
and the pitfalls of workshop sessions by a noted teacher who 
has appeared before many workshop groups in recent years. 


EOPLE (students, supervisors, 

college students, and _ college 
presidents) need more opportunities 
to sing together—with spirit, with 
joy and confidence, with humility 
and gratitude. They need to achieve 
the glow of satisfaction and happi- 
ness which results from doing some- 
thing together and doing it well. 


People enjoy simple experiences 
in music which are quickly learned, 
beautiful, and musically satisfying. 


People are always amazed to find 
that they have more music in them 
than they thought they had, and 
they are always secretly pleased 
when that fact becomes apparent. 


Every group can rise to an occa- 
sion and do a better job than it 
thought it could, especially if the 
leader has that conviction and the 
courage to prove it. 


In working with unselected groups 
in music, whether they are students 
or adults, all degrees of musical 
background, experience, and talent 
will be represented. It is important 
to emphasize with such groups as 
many non-technical experiences in 
music participation as is possible. 
These may include harmonizing 
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songs by ear, manipulation of rhyth- 
mic instruments for accompani- 
ments to songs, as well as other types 
of keeping-time activities. Such non- 
technical experiences will enlist the 
interest and participation of many 
in the audience who would other- 
wise be. “on the fringe.” 


It is important to provide enough 
opportunities for those who are 
musically skilled to use that skill so 
that they will have the feeling of 
contributing and helping things 
along. (This is true in every class- 
room.) 


The success of a workshop will be 
in direct proportion to the amount 
of participation on the part of every 
member of the group. The size of 
the group and the physical setup of 
the room in which the meeting is 
held will have a definite influence 
on the results obtained. 


The planning of a two-hour music 
workshop requires as much careful 
thought in program building as any 
recital or concert. A concert con- 
ductor or performer does not often 
change his program once he has got- 
ten the “feel” of his audience, but a 
workshop leader is constantly aware 
of the progress or musical growth of 


rvations 


his audience. It is not enough to 
entertain them. They must acquire 
new interests, new insights into ways 
of learning music, new understand- 
ing of their own problems, and new 
appreciation of what music can 
mean in everyday living. This is a 
large order for one two-hour session, 
and most workshop leaders would 
probably admit that they seldom re- 
ceive more than a passing grade on 
performance, but they know it is a 
wonderful goal toward which to 
strive. 


The leader becomes sensitized to 
the signs of understanding and con- 
fusion in the minds of his group. He 
must have at his fingertips many ex- 
amples and be able to illustrate the 
musical problem in question on any 
grade level. 


The leader must be aware of signs 
of weariness and mental antagonism 
to ideas being discussed so that di- 
plomacy can be exercised in the 
handling of the “problem cases” in 
every audience. In other words, the 
leader may find it necessary to 
change and adjust his original plan 
to meet audience reaction. 


No two audiences are ever alike. 
That means that each workshop ses- 
sion is a new adventure and must 
be approached as if the job were be- 
ing done for the first time. 


There seems to be much less con- 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Women have made a most sub- 


stantial contribution to our song liter- 
ature — both “pop” and “long-hair.” 
So far as we know, this is the first 
time that a survey has been made of 
songs written by women and we be- 
lieve that it will be surprising to 
many of our readers to note both the 
quality and the quantity of their 
creations. 

OR some reason, song writing 

has long been regarded as ex- 
clusively a man’s game. True, there 
have been no female Irving Berlins 
and Cole Porters, yet such phenom- 
enal song successes as “Ramona,” “I 
Love You Truly,” “Three O’clock in 
the Morning,” and “I’ll Never Smile 
Again” are the product of women 
composers. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson was once 
paraphrased by a wit who wrote, “A 
woman composing is like a dog 
walking on his hind legs. It is not 
done well, but you are surprised to 
find it done at all.” Nevertheless, fe- 
male tunesmiths have turned out 
such recent solid hits as “My Hap- 
piness,” “Jealous Heart,” and “Now 
Is the Hour.” And the ladies have 
had their hands in a plethora of mu- 
sical shows that have won the ac- 
claim of Broadway aisle-sitters. Just 
a few of them are: Arms and the 
Girl, Naughty Marietta, Mexican 
Hayride, On the Town, and Two on 
the Aisle. 

Among the most prominent of the 
Tin-Pan Alley Sallys are three whose 
fathers were big names in show busi- 
ness before the girls were big enough 
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to reach a keyboard. The first, Doro- 
thy Fields, is the daughter of the 
late Lew Fields, famous comedian, 
who tried to dissuade her from fol- 
lowing in his footsteps. Fortunately, 
she ignored his advice. 

While an instructor at a school 
for girls, Dorothy met Jimmy Mc- 
Hugh, who asked her to try her hand 
at lyrics for a show he was preparing 
for the Cotton Club in Manhattan. 
“I would have done a show for the 
Westminster Kennel Club,” she says 
of the meeting. The McHugh-Fields 
combination of easy-to-sing melodies 
and tricky lyrics resulted in one of 
the most remarkable lists of hit songs 
one could imagine. Starting with 
Lew Leslie’s Blackbirds of 1928, for 
which they turned out “I Can’t Give 
You Anything but Love” and “Diga 
Diga Doo,” the pair followed with 
“On the Sunny Side of the Street,” 
“Don’t Blame Me,” “Lovely to Look 
At,” “I’m in the Mood for Love,” 
and “Exactly Like You.” 

Dorothy soon became known as 
the deftest word-wielder in the game, 
and composers began to bid for her 
services. With Jerome Kern she won 
an Academy Award in 1936 for “The 
Way You Look Tonight,” from the 
movie Swing Time. When she be- 
gan writing scenarios and musical 
shows with her brother Herbert, 
Dorothy’s success was, if possible, 


more phenomenal. Let’s Face It, 
Something for the Boys, Mexican 
Hayride, Up in Central Park, Annie 
Get Your Gun, and the recent Arms 
and the Girl, all bore the Fields 
stamp of distinction. 

When, at the age of fifteen, Doris 
Fisher decided to be a tunesmith, 
she sought the aid of her father, 
Fred Fisher, and together they wrote 
“Whispering Grass,” which to no 
one’s surprise was a hit. After all, 
Fred Fisher already had made more 
than $2,000,000 on his ‘‘Dardanella,” 
“Peg O’ My Heart,” and “Come Jo- 
sephine in My Flying Machine.” But 
Doris was not going to capitalize on 
her father’s name. She assumed the 
stage name Penny Wise and began a 
career of piano playing and vocal- 
izing. However, after meeting Allan 
Robert, a young keyboard artist, she 
returned to her first love, song writ- 
ing. 

Their initial collaboration _re- 
sulted in “Amadio Mio,” followed 
closely by “Angelina,” concoted from 
“some nice sounding words” on an 
Italian menu. After that it appeared 
to be easy. The couple had resound- 
ing hits in “You Always Hurt the 
One You Love,” “Into Each Life 
a Little Rain Must Fall,” ‘““You Can't 
See the Sun When You're Crying,” 
and “Put the Blame on Mame.” 
Doris also had a fling with a thing 
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called “Tutti Frutti,” with Slim 
Gaillard, who will be remembered 
as the perpetrator of “Flat-Foot 
Floogie.” 

The third member of the trio of 
daughters is Dorothy Donnelly, 
whose father operated the famous 
legitimate playhouse, the Grand Op- 
era House. One of the musicians 
Dorothy met at her father’s establish- 
ment was Sigmund Romberg. When 
the composer was sketching his Blos- 
som Time, he engaged Dorothy for 
the lyrics. Though conceived almost 
thirty years ago, this musical still is 
produced every year, with “Song of 
Love” usually stopping the show. 

Romberg recognized Dorothy’s 
talents and called on her again for 
the book and lyrics for The Student 
Prince, which contained “Drinking 
Song” and “Serenade.” In 1927 the 
two won accolades for their musical, 
My Maryland. But Dorothy Don- 
nelly, like Rida Johnson Young, 
never became as famous as the men 
whose music she blessed with her 
poetry. 

Rida Young, a Baltimorean, pro- 
vided the text for a great Victor 
Herbert operetta, Naughty Marietta, 
and the book and lyrics for Rom- 
berg’s Maytime. The former featured 
“I’m Falling in Love with Someone,” 
“Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life,” and 
“Italian Street Song.” The hit song 
of Maytime was “Will You Remem- 
ber?” Miss Young found time to 
write, with Ernest Ball, one of the 
most cherished of Irish ballads, 
“Mother Machree.” She also penned 
the lyrics for Romberg’s melody, 
“Mother,” and many of Rudolph 
Friml’s works bore her words. 


Child Prodigy 


In 1926, a Brooklyn-born blonde 
had her first big song hit with “In 
a Little Spanish Town.” To show 
that it was no fluke, Mabel Wayne, 
who had turned from writing seri- 
ous music to jazz, the very next year 
wrote the biggest seller of its time: 
“Ramona.” A child prodigy, Mabel 
at the age of twelve was ranked 
among the great popular pianists of 
the Zez Confrey and Rube Bloom 
school. She toured vaudeville, doing 
a pianologue, until she married and 
settled down to composing. She 
visited the Feist Music Publishing 
Company one day and _ tendered 

(Continued on page 74) 
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BY ROY RINGWALD 


Published as recorded by Fred Waring and his Pennsylvanians 


It's Spring—Let's Sing of America SE ; 


her people—her power—her beauty 


An inspiring musical saga of our nation's founding 
and growth from the voyages of Columbus to the 
death of Lincoln. Freedom—the ideal of our Found- 
ing Fathers—is the theme. Freedom of conscience, the worth and value of the indi- 
vidual person, and freedom of democratic action. The text is taken from the poems of 
America's greatest writers: Whitman ... Longfellow ... Holmes... Emerson... 
Lowell and others. Combined with Roy Ringwald's thrilling music, their inspired words 


speak with new significance in this ringing, singing affirmation of faith in our country. 


For mixed chorus, narrator and 4-hand piano accompaniment: $1.75. 


Performance time: 32 minutes. Full orchestral accompaniment available on rental. 


xt Salute “Jo.... 


the Philadelphia All-City High School Chorus and Orchestra, who will perform 
THE SONG OF AMERICA under the direction of Louis G. Wersen, with Fred 
Waring as narrator, at the Music Educators National Conference meeting in 


Philadelphia, Monday evening, March 24. 
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MUSIC STUDENTS 
TO TEACH 


How true it is that nearly all 
musicians become music teachers at 
some time in their lives! And how few 
of them really know how to teach 
when they start to do it. After all, the 
performer is his audience’s teacher, 
in a very basic sense, when he pre- 
sents a concert. Why not in every 
music department of college, uni- 
versity, and conservatory level a 
greater indoctrination of every stu- 
dent toward teaching as a truly great 
career rather than as a substitution in 
the event of frustration? We’re all 
for what Mr. Hertz has to say. 





HERE are two principal fields 
of music in which the aspiring 
musician may exercise his talent and 
make a living. One is professional 
performance and the other is teach- 
ing. It is no secret that the num- 
ber of performers who can be sup- 
ported in the professional field is 
limited. Furthermore, it is difficult 
to get started and the competition is 
tough. On the other hand, the 
field of teaching is wide open, so 
much so that it is well populated 
with poor and mediocre teachers. 
Right at this moment thousands 
of young people who are competent 
performers in school and commu- 
nity music organizations are whet- 
ting their appetites for a performing 
career, They are encouraged in this 
by family, friends, and teachers who 
mean well but who do not realize 
the seriousness of what they are do- 
ing. Because these “cream of the 
crop” music students head toward 
performing careers rather than 
teaching, teacher-training  institu- 
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tions are forced to train many medi- 
ocre and poor musicians in the pro- 
fession of music education. Before 
any reader becomes incensed with 
this statement may I say that I fully 
realize that in every teacher-training 
institution there are some students 
who are excellent musicians. I be- 
lieve, however, that all of us en- 
gaged in training music teachers will 
admit that many of the most tal- 
ented young musicians do not look 
toward teaching as a career until 
they find that they cannot make the 
grade in the performing field. 


Sooner or Later 


I am wondering where it is in our 
basic philosophy of training musi- 
cians that we fail to realize that 
nearly everyone who stays with 
music becomes a teacher sooner or 
later. There is hardly a top-notch 


professional musician in existence 


who does not turn to teaching when 
he begins to lose his ability to “pack 
them in.” In an article in a recent 
issue of Music Jourjal, the estimate 
was made that there are more than 
35,000 voice teachers in New York 
City. I wonder how many of these 
are disappointed singers. I wonder 
how many of them ever gave teach- 
ing a thought until they found that 
they would be unable to keep alive 
with only the income from their 
singing. Would it not have been a 
boon to the vocal field if all of these 
teachers had been given a thorough 
background in pedagogy? 

The art of teaching does not just 
happen. It is nurtured with thor- 
ough schooling in psychology, phil- 


WAYNE S. HERTZ 


osophy, and discipline. Teaching 
demands the highest of ideals. Since 
most performing artists become 
teachers, think what excellent teach- 
ing might be done if we coupled per- 
formance with pedagogy in the 
formative years of the musician. 

All this is preliminary to the prob- 
lem of the young artist. We have 
more potential “young artists” in 
the high school now than ever be- 
fore. Practically every community 
is producing them. However, as 
soon as unusual talent begins to 
show, it is turned toward per- 
formance alone. Of course there is 
a personal accomplishment to giv- 
ing a Town Hall recital which spurs 
on a great many young musicians, 
but I have known many “recitalists” 
who spent their own and their rela- 
tives’ last dime for this event, and 
then began wondering how to make 
a living when no one came clamor- 
ing for their services. 

We have this situation before us: 
the migration of the best “embryo” 
talent in the United States to the 
big cities with the delusion of solo- 
istic grandeur. Not only does the 
young artist have his wagon hitched 
to a star, but some benefactor in the 
community boosts him with the 
promise of money. Encouragement 
from all sides lands the young artist 
in the big city to become a per- 
former. Yet most of us know that 
the greatest opportunity for musi- 
cians at the present moment is in 
the teaching field—both private and 
in the schools. Why not give more 
encouragement to our youngsters to 
become music teachers? 

(Continued on page 87) 











EXTENDING and ENRICHING the OPPORTUNITIES 
in SCHOOL MUSIC 


Junior High School Books Music Appreciation Books 


for the by 
N f W Lillian x Baldwin 
Music For 


MUSIC 
in 1951 HORIZONS Young Listeners 


3 books for intermediate grades 




















SERIES The Green Book @ The Crimson Book 
McConathy @ Morgan © Mursell The Blue Book 
Bartholomew @ Bray © Miessner « 
Birge Music to Remember 





for junior high school 





World Music Horizons 
American Music Horizons For all who teach music, class- 


room teachers as well as music 
with special materials prepared by specialists 


Marion Bauer, Douglas Moore, and 
Music and the 














Charles Leonhard 


and an album of 4 records for each 














book 
Columbia Records — 78 rpm — non- Classroom Teacher 
breakable by James L. Mursell 





MUSIC FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD and now 


a kindergarten and nursery school book for the in 19 h? 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS series 


with an album of 2 wonderful records 


also ready this spring..... ready 


Additional Records in the 
2 additional records for each of the six albums of * 
spring 


SONGS FROM NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


accompanying Books | - VI of New Music Horizons 

















Silver Burdett Company 


NEW YORK—45 East 17th Street DALLAS—707 Browder Street 
CHICAGO—221 East 20th Street SAN FRANCISCO—604 Mission St. 
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JACOB KWALWASSER 


On January 30 Helen Kwalwasser 
played her third Town Hall recital in 
New York City. As on the two pre- 
vious occasions, reviewers gave her 
strong commendation and there was 
general agreement that this was an 
instance in which a child prodigy had 
fulfilled the predictions made during 
her early years. Her father, Jacob 
Kwalwasser, of the music education 
faculty of Syracuse University, is 
widely known in the music education 
field for his teaching, writing, and 
research work. We thought this 
would be a good time to talk with a 
parent about the experiences of a 
prodigy’s family so, on the afternoon 
of the recital, we sat down with Dr. 
Kwalwasser and recorded the follow- 
ing interview. The italics are ours.— 


Editor. 


ET’S go back to the time some 

years ago when you and Mrs. 
Kwalwasser found that you had a 
daughter with what was obviously 
strong musical talent. What were 
the first signs, and at what age? 


she was under two years of age. She 
had to sit on her mother’s lap in 
order to reach the keyboard. At 
that time her two brothers—four and 
six years her senior—were studying 
piano. The situation became critical 
because before she was four years 
old she could play by ear and with 
ease all of the pieces which her 


Helen could play ihe piano when 
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brothers practiced laboriously. The 
competition was pretty rough on the 
boys, so her parents decided that it 
would be better for all concerned 
to get her a violin. She had her first 
instrument—a one-eighth size violin 
—at just about the age of four. She 
studied for the next two years with 
Professor Polah of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Music Department and got 
along amazingly. At the age of six 
she appeared with the Syracuse Sym- 
phony, playing the Bach A-minor 
Concerto in its entirety with orches- 
tral accompaniment. 


It would certainly seem that a suc- 
cessful performance of such a work 
at the age of six would denote ex- 
traordinary talent. Now, what goes 
on in the minds of parents in such a 
situation? There must be a lot of 
parents in this country who simply 
do not know what to do when they 
discover that a child possesses un- 
usual talent. How can they be sure 
it is of real stature? If so, what lies 
ahead for the child and how can it 
be managed? In Helen’s case, both 
parents were trained musicians, 
capable of talent recognition and 
measurement. What can you offer 
as a means of measurement? 


Let me point out just one very 
dramatic fact which may be disturb- 
ing but must, nevertheless, be rec- 
ognized by parents and teachers. We 


have been taught that if we work 
diligently and intelligently, success 
will crown our efforts; and that the 
more we work, the more we will 
achieve. This one-to-one relation- 
ship between work and achievement 
is decidedly misleading. A very much 
better formula to be followed with 
gifted individuals is that there is an 
inverse relationship between the two 
considerations. ‘They achieve amaz- 
ing results with the minimum of 
work and in a very brief period of 
time. While I do not wish to be- 
come involved in a battle over the 
issue of whether work is a virtue or 
a vice, I’d advise parents to consider 
it as an instrument of measurement. 
Abnormally hard work with moder- 
ate achievement is a sure sign of 
mediocrity, while abnormally rapid 
growth and achievement with little 
work are a sign of great potential. In 
other words, work may show the ab- 
sence of talent and is very decidedly 
no substitute for talent. 


Suppose that you were talking 
with a parent who had an unmistak- 
ably talented child and yet had no 
idea of what to do for him. You 
apparently feel that a parent must 
first be able to reach an honest con- 
clusion on the talent itself. In New 
York City right at this minute there 
are a lot of young people who are 
working hard to establish a musical 

(Continued on page 85) 
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What are the viewpoints of some- 
one who spent a number cf years 
teaching and ‘supervising music in the 
public schools and then moved into 
a business career? What are his 
thoughts as he looks upon music edu- 
cation with a different perspective? 
Chester Duncan was once a classroom 


i. is gratifying to note the improve- 
ment in program building in school 
music. Music educators are becom- 
ing more keenly aware of the impor- 
tance of entertainment and enjoy- 
ment in their musical programs. If 
school music is to become more 
vital to the performer and the audi- 
ence, the entertaifMment aspect of 
music must become more acceptable 
and “respectable.” Today’s audi- 
ences are less impressed by the an- 
tiquity of the composer and more 
interested in the meaningfulness of 
the music. 


Wo: should be said to the 


young man who is thinking of music 
education as a career? Will it bring 
happiness? Will it be adequately re- 
warding? What are the obstacles 
and difficulties? What training will 
be needed? Before dealing with any 
of these questions let’s look at an 
even more important one. Does he 
possess the kind of personality that 
will enable him to win the coopera- 
tion of his students, his fellow educa- 
tors, and the community? Success 
in music teaching requires rapport 
between the leader and members of 
the group that is different in charac- 
ter, and perhaps in degree, from 
that which usually exists in most 
classroom teaching. There must be 
a sympathetic response, an implicit 
obedience, a high degree of enthusi- 
asm, and a willingness to undergo a 
great deal of monotonous drill in a 
band, an orchestra, or a chorus be- 
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CHESTER R. DUNCAN 


teacher of music, director of school 
bands, orchestras, and choruses, and 
eventually director of music in the 
schools of Portland, Oregon. Today 
he is an executive in the Meier & 
Frank Company, a foremost Pacific 
Coast department store, and_ still 
keeps up with music education. 


fore the outcome will be satisfying 
and rewarding to either the per- 
formers or the audience. Music dif- 
fers from arithmetic or spelling in 
that an audience is anticipated and 
its approval is sought as a major ob- 
jective. So much depends on the per- 
sonality, resourcefulness, inspiration- 
al quality and the general likeability 
of the music teacher! 


| Gore find myself missing the as- 
sociations which I once enjoyed 
with people in the most colorful and 
exciting period of their lives—the 
all too few years of their youth. 
Those tribulations . . . disappoint- 
ment in time schedules, failure of 
administrative officials to give suf- 
ficient support and grant the many 
permissions, the performers who be- 
come ill just before a concert, the 
boy who just loses interest and drops 
out, the anxiety of the director just 
before a concert. .. . Yes, there were 
problems but there was also the 
wonderful feeling of achievement. 


I BELIEVE that the teacher of music 
will stay young in spirit longer 
than most people. There is so much 
satisfaction in the results of music 
education if you have a true love for 
young people and the ability to se- 
cure enthusiastic response from 
them. There was always a thrill in 
presenting a_ well-trained chorus, 
band, or orchestra to the commun- 
ity. There was always a deep feel- 
ing of service in discovering and de- 


There 


veloping individual talent. 
was always the feeling of belonging, 
when music was truly a part of the 
whole cultural life of the school and 
the community. 


Sonn very important statements 
of fact become worn with use and 
are taken for granted. I sometimes 
wonder whether the remarkable 
growth of music in American life 
can be adequately viewed from “in- 
side” the music education profes- 
sion. Never before have so many in- 
dividuals been engaged in produc- 
ing music for their own enjoyment 
and never before have so many peo- 
ple had opportunity to listen to so 
much music. The number who pay 
admission to concert halls to hear 
great music is constantly growing. 
Literally millions of people are reg- 
ular purchasers of phonograph rec- 
ords. Music in the air is a reality— 
music of all kinds—symphonies, op- 
eras, hillbilly stuff, pop songs, cham- 
ber works, and even singing commer- 
cials. In an _ unbelievably short 
time it has become possible for even 
the very poor home to have all the 
music that it wants—and at no 
charge. In the time of Haydn, 
noblemen had to hire staff musicians 
to obtain music for their enjoyment. 
Today, a twenty-five dollar radio 
brings musical riches far beyond the 
nobleman’s imagination. The artis- 
tic evaluation of these riches may 
not suit every music educator, but 
let’s not forget how far music has 
come in so short a time. It is now 
an integral part of the daily fare of 
living. 


:, * that school music organiza- 
tions have attained such proficiency, 
their appearances in public before 
adult groups in the community have 
(Continued on page 79) 
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PERAS like “Aida,” “Rigoletto,” 

and “Carmen” have been pack- 
ing them in, the world over, almost 
from the day they were written. 
Their popularity has not waned in 
decades, and yet the Metropolitan 
Opera is putting them on in new, 
modernized production this season. 
The reason? To make them more 
popular. 

Sounds like a_ needless effort, 
doesn’t it? Would you ask an author 
to rewrite a book that has been at 
the head of the best-seller list for 
months? Would you expect Rodgers 
and Hammerstein to revise “South 
Pacific” after it has played to full 
houses for three years? Would you 
change the packaging of a product 
that keeps selling year in and year 
out at a handsome profit? 

There may be no good reason to 
tamper with the best-selling book, 
with “South Pacific” or with the suc- 
cessful product, since the demand 
for them is widespread. The point 
about even the perennially popular 
operas is that their basic public, at 
least in America, is relatively lim- 
ited. The opera draws its audience 
from a group of hundreds of thou- 
sands—at the most several millions 
—when its potential audience could 
be many millions. 

There are those who believe—in- 
cluding Rudolf Bing, now in his 
second year as general manager of 
the Metropolitan—that opera can 
and must reach a vast, new audience 
nurtured on movies, television and 
the Broadway theatre. They believe 
that opera has what it takes to hold 
a new audience of young people. 
They are convinced that opera can 

Reprinted from The New. York 
Times by permission of The Times and 
Mr. Taubman. 
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Good Opera Must Be 
Good Theatre 





HOWARD ‘TAUBMAN 


become an integral part of the 
American scene. 

To achieve such wide acceptance, 
however, opera must make some 
changes. Here is a five-point pro- 
gram to do the job: 

(1) Sing opera in English. 

Most people approach a_ stage 
piece under the innocent delusion 
that they should know what it is 
about. Veteran operagoers in this 
country have grown accustomed to 
either doing homework in advance 
or ignoring the details of the story. 
Operagoers abroad are not so easily 
satisfied; they insist on full compre- 
hension, and operas are usually sung 
in the language of the land. When 
opera has been sung occasionally in 
English in the United States it may 
have alienated a few purists, but it 
has delighted the great majority. 
Certainly the new audience is accus- 
tomed to understanding and will set- 
tle for nothing less. 


(2) Develop a repertory of our 


own. 

Our composers and librettists are 
beginning to turn out operas that 
are in our own tongue and _ that 
are concerned with contemporary 
themes. To Americans, the subject 
of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s ““The Con- 
sul,” which deals with the conflict 
between the individual in search of 
freedom and the totalitarian police 
state, is as timely as today’s head- 
lines. They do not shy away from 
it as they might from more remote 
themes. Give them enough such 
works and their interest will expand 
in the lyric theatre. They will soon 
find that the seemingly remote 
stories can attain immediacy and 
universality in the hands of a com- 
poser of genius. It is not so far a cry 
as you might think from “Guys and 





Dolls” to ‘““The Marriage of Figaro.” 

(3) Set up a chain of opera com- 
panies, large and small, throughout 
the country. 

We have only three or four sub- 
stantial opera companies in America 
and they are on the East and West 
coasts. In Germany today there are 
more than eighty full-time opera 
houses, nearly all functioning ten or 
eleven months of the year. In Italy 
there are scores of opera houses. In 
the United States there has sprung 
up a series of opera workshops in 
colleges and community centers, and 
they are a beginning. The average 
American cannot know whether op- 
era is his dish unless it is regularly 
available to him. We have plenty 
of talent; we need only the will and 
imagination to use it. 

(4) Get more opera on television. 

Telecasts of opera can never re- 
place the experience of the living 
thing, but televised opera can enter 
millions of homes throughout the 
country. Only the N. B. C. Teie- 
vision Opera Theatre attempts a 
regular series of productions de- 
signed specially for telecast, and it is 
proving to a large new audience 
that opera can be an _ agreeable, 
often an exciting, entertainment. 
But these telecasts are sent out at an 
unfavorable hour, and in any case 
there should be more of them on all 
the networks. 

(5) Modernize producing tech- 
niques. 

On this point there is more fresh 
activity than on all the others. The 
Metropolitan under Mr. Bing has 
made it a cardinal point of policy 
that it will restudy, restage and re- 
design all the old favorites over a 
period of years so that production 
standards will be up to modern re- 
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quirements. The New York City 
Opera Company, working on a more 
modest scale, has concentrated on 
streamlined productions. The N.B.C. 
Television Opera Theatre has given 
its operas swift, smooth pacing and 
a look of today’s theatre. 

There is a surging undercurrent 
of change almost everywhere in op- 
era production. In a recent tour of 
Western Europe I noticed that it 
was also manifest in opera houses 
there. The motivation was not dif- 
ferent from ours. I found in Italy 
that many young people preferred 
to spend their evenings at the movies 
instead of in the opera house, and 
Italy, as we have been told endlessly, 
is the land where opera is as natural 
a medium of musical expression as 
jazz is in the United States. In Italy 
major opera houses like the Scala in 
Milan and the San Carlo in Naples 
were looking sharp and_ acting 
alertly, bringing their opera produc- 
tions up to date. In Germany, Aus- 
tria and Britain the same trend was 
making itself felt. 


What Direction? 


Does this mean that there is a 
widespread revolution in opera pro- 
ducing in the making? If there is, 
what direction is it taking? 

Before vou can answer these ques- 
tions you must look at opera as it 
has been produced in the past. In 
most theatres the stars were the core 
around which performances were 
built. There have been exceptions, 
of course; when an Arturo Tosca- 
nini was in the pit he was the boss 
man of the show and the opera was 
projected as a tight musical entity. 
But more often than not, the chief 
excuse for an opera production was 
to give a soprano or a tenor a chance 
to panic the audience with a pierc- 
ing or shattering top tone. 

The big change, wherever I have 

(Continued on page 90) 
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THREE NEW SETTINGS 
aoa’ 
Top: New York City Center Opera Com- 
pany’s The Dybbuk. 


Center: NBC television production of 
Pagliacci. 


Bottom: Metropolitan Opera’s new staging 
of Carmen. 
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Just one block up the street from 
where Music Journal is printed is the 
East Stroudsburg High School. With 
proper home-town enthusiasm we 
maintain that it has one of the best 
high school bands in the country. 
Also in this high school is a twenty- 
piece dance band made up of boys 
and girls who play in the concert 
band. Both groups are under the di- 
rection of Clem Wiedinmyer, who 
firmly believes that there is no con- 
flict between the two organizations in 
either purpose or practice. After see- 
ing and hearing both of them in 
action for several years we agree. 





HY don’t teacher-training in- 
stitutions give all of their mu- 
sic education majors training in the 
organization and direction of high 
school dance bands? Is there a high 
school anywhere, with even a mere 
sprinkling of instrumentalists, that 
doesn’t have a dance “combo” of 
some sort? It may not rehearse dur- 
ing school hours and may not be al- 
lowed to set up shop in the music 
room but there’s sure to be one 
around somewhere. 
What is the music teacher doing 
about this group? Maybe he ignores 
it. Too bad if he does—too bad 
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DANCE BANDS 


in High Schools 


CLEMENT WIEDINMYER 


for the music program, too bad for 
the students, too bad for the teacher 
himself. He is by-passing some- 
thing which the students think is a 
perfectly normal segment of youth 
music life. 

The music teacher’s objections to 
high school dance units usually cen- 
ter around: (a) the kind of music 
that they play, and (b) the way that 
they play it. Let’s not worry about 
the first objection because there is 
too much good “standard” music to- 
day in the “popular” field. The 
teacher might just as well make up 
his mind to enjoy it—and he will 
rate high with his students if he 
shows some interest in “their” music. 
Now when it comes to the second 
point, that of performance, the 
teacher should certainly be in the 
picture doing everything that he 
can to see that performing skills are 
kept at the highest possible level. 

The history of our East Strouds- 
burg High School band is typical of 
many throughout the country. In 
1935 it had 26 members and its per- 
formance was nothing to brag about. 
Today there are 75 members (with 
a junior band of 50) and we believe 
that we have a reasonably high 
standard of performance. 

Twenty members of our concert 






Concert or dance music — 


it’s all the same to these three East 
Stroudsburg young musicians so far 
as basic skills and good playing 
habits are concerned. They feel no 
conflict between ‘“‘kinds’’ of music. 


band play also in a dance band—6 
trumpets, 4 trombones, 9 saxophones 
(with various reed doubles), and | 
percussion. To these players we 
add a string bass, a pianist, and a 
singer. This group meets once a 
week for rehearsal during school 
time. A second rehearsal, out of 
school time, is usually scheduled 
every week. Membership in the 
dance unit is secured through try- 
outs, and there is always a substan- 
tial waiting list. 

To me it is very important that 
the members of the dance band un- 
derstand that they are expected to 
maintain just as high a level of per- 
formance there as in the concert 
band. No sloppy, inaccurate play- 
ing is allowed. I do not conduct 
and rehearse this group as I do the 
concert band. The students have a 
lot more freedom to do things their 
own way, but I am on hand for 
guidance and counseling. 

Incidentally, there is a remarkable 
carryover of skills from this dance 
band to other music activities. Imag- 
ination, inventiveness, resourceful- 
ness, judgment, improved articula- 
tion, more skillful reading—all of 
these results from the less formal 
procedures of a dance band. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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GLENN GILDERSLEEVE 


Some observations in retrospect by a music educator who has 
always kept his mind and his methods in gear for a constantly 
shifting evaluation of the ways and means of music education. 


OW one’s ideas change! I often 

wonder why I used to get so hot 
and bothered about things which 
now seem quite unimportant. At 
different times in my _ professional 
life my blood pressure could have 
been shot up ten points if anyone 
merely challenged my viewpoint on 
any one of the following issues. 
Should music reading be approached 
scalewise or through the “great 
chord of nature’? In teaching music 
reading should we use the syllables, 
the numbers, or the “Rochester” 
method? Can children be taught to 
read music entirely through the use 
of beautiful songs? Must the range 
of elementary songs be confined to 
the treble staff? Should I, a man, 
sing in a falsetto voice when teach- 
ing young children? Should women 
try to make their voices sound child- 
like when teaching youngsters? 
Should children be allowed to sing 
in anything but their light head 
voices? What is “good” music? At 
the drop of a feather I could have 
gone into an emotional tailspin 
about most any of these matters and 
dozens more like them. Why then? 
Why not now? 

Take the use of a pitch-pipe. It 
was a fetish. When I observed class- 
room teaching I blew the pitch on 
my vicious little instrument at the 
end of every stanza the children 
sang, and if they. had gone off pitch 
three vibrations I registered utter 
disdain. Or if the teacher hap- 
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pened to blow the wrong pitch— 
horrors! She stayed in after school 
and had a private lesson in pitch- 
pipe playing. 

And what about classroom teach- 
ers? To me they were simply mu- 
sical dumbbells. Sensing my atti- 
tude, they even told me how inade- 
quate they were and how wonderful 
I was, and in a few weeks had me 
doing all the music teaching while 
they went to the teachers’ room to 
rest, smoke, or gossip. 

What was the matter with me? I 
was like Old Man Noah, who, “be- 
cause he knew a thing or two, he 
thought he knew it all.” My ex- 
perience with grade teachers was 
like that of Mark Twain with his 
father. Being so hopelessly dumb 
at fifteen, the boy could never un- 
derstand how the old man_ had 
learned so much by the time he was 
twenty. I am amazed at what grade 
teachers have learned about music 
teaching during the past twenty-five 
years, When I look back over the 
years and try to cull out the ideas 
about music teaching which seem 
most significant it is surprising how 
much I owe these so-called “non- 
specialists” in music. For I must 
bow in respect to them for their 
knowledge of children and_ their 
ability to use music to its fullest ex- 
tent for the fun it can give and the 
beauty it can engender. 

If you are a beginning music 
teacher, remember the lone-wolf or 


prima-donna complex does not carry 
any of us as far as the cooperative 
spirit. Too often our schooling for 
solo performance proves a bad back- 
ground for teaching. We have to 
work with and have respect for 
those with whom we find ourselves 
in a school system. And don’t lose 
sight of the forest for the trees. The 
end we seek for ourselves and those 
we teach is happiness. Arriving 
there is much more important than 
the way we got there. Children vary; 
the teachers with whom we work 
vary. Before making a criticism of 
a learned or a cooperating teacher 
because he or she is not doing a 
thing your way, ask yourself, “Will 
my way give greater happiness? Will 
my way help this teacher to secure 
greater satisfaction from her teach- 
ing of music?” If so, then you are 
worth your salt. If not, then you 
cannot justify your way. 

After twenty-five years of experi- 
ence I find myself placing less em- 
phasis on the technical aspects, the 
form, the framework or whatever 
it may be called and more upon the 
essence, the soul, the feeling that 
makes the human heart respond. I 
have less tendency to segregate the 
different facets of learning into their 
specific cubbyholes and more to 
blend them all into life. That is 
the reason why those heated argu- 
ments of my youth seem so picayun- 
ish today. In my thinking, learning 
has become so much more im- 
portant than teaching. Each must 
learn in his own way, and as a teach- 
er I must learn to divine the way of 
those with whom I work and help 
them in the process without at- 
tempting to impose my way upon 
them. AAA 
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C. SHARPLESS HICKMAN 


An extensive series of public performances by its member 
groups is a principal means employed by the Los Angeles 
Bureau of Music to assure interest in its city-wide program. 


a be matter how much pleasure 
4 Npeople may have singing to- 
gether just for the fun of it, the goal 
of public performance _ provides 
great stimulus toward continuing 
musical growth. Furthermore, when 
a project is tax supported, public 
performance provides opportunity 
for the citizenry and the administra- 
tion to appraise its worth, 

Thus, the special programs and 
broadcasts offered by Bureau of 
Music of the city of Los Angeles 
have a constructive purpose beyond 
the superficial one of mere prestige. 
Indeed, it was the concrete evidence 
of the public’s enthusiastic accept- 
ance of the very first Bureau of 
Music program (given on the steps 
of the Los Angeles City Hall during 
Music Week, 1945) which encour- 
aged the City Council to vote funds 
for the Bureau’s continuance and 
expansion. This initial program, 
arranged by the city’s music coordi- 
nator, J. Arthur Lewis, and Roger 
Wagner (later named youth chorus 
supervisor), had many human in- 
terest aspects. Not the least of these 
was Wagner’s digging into his own 
pocket to defray the cost of ties, 
white shirts, and even shoes for some 
of the more indigent of his young 
charges, many of whom came from 
impoverished Mexican families. 
Jeannette MacDonald and Walter 
Cassel were the soloists at this Music 
Week program—the first of scores of 
musical and film notables who have 
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volunteered their services to the 
Bureau for its various ventures. 

The next important public offer- 
ing by the Bureau was its first an- 
nual Christmas broadcast, at which 
the combined youth choruses (there 
were only a handful of them at the 
end of 1945, six months after the 
Bureau began) offered the city’s 
Yuletide greetings in song. This 
Christmas broadcast is now an estab- 
lished Los Angeles custom, and last 
December 22, at the express request 
of NBC, it was extended to a full- 
hour program, heard throughout 
this country, in Canada, and abroad 
via Armed Forces Radio Service and 
Voice of America. Ronald Colman 
was the star of this seventh annual 
Christmas broadcast, on which the 
major work was the Fred Waring 
production number, “Song of Christ- 
mas,” an arrangement by Roy Ring- 
wald. More than seven hundred 
youngsters took part in this event, 
which Wagner conducted. 


Broadcast Success 


The success of the Bureau's an- 
nual Christmas broadcast led to the 
establishment of a similar broadcast 
on Good Friday by the combined 
adult choruses. This program, in- 
augurated in 1947, has usually been 
devoted to all or a major portion of 
important choral works of Easter 
significance, such as the Faure Re- 
quiem, The Seven Words (in both 








the Haydn and the Dubois ver- 
sions), and portions of Bach’s St. 


John Passion. Scheduled for this 
coming April 11 over NBC are ex- 
cerpts from Bach’s St. Matthew Pas- 
sion. 

In addition to these annual na- 
tional and overseas broadcasts, vari- 
ous Bureau units frequently appear 
on local television and radio pro- 
grams. On the average, there are a 
dozen such programs a year, each re- 
quiring many special rehearsals and 
complex arrangements. 

The preparation of these Bureau 
broadcasts, and of major public ap- 
pearances, occupies a far greater 
part of its total time than one might 
think, but it is time and effort ex- 
pended with more than commen- 
surate returns in public interest and 
participant-enthusiasm. 

An idea of the complex problems 
of producing a network broadcast by 
the combined choruses may be given 
by listing merely the major items 
which must be considered by the di- 
rector and _ staff. Prolonged and 
serious thought must be given to the 
selection of the work or works to be 
heard, vocal and instrumental parts 
must be rented or purchased, copy- 
rights cleared, and the work edited 
to program length if need be. Indi- 
vidual and combined chorus re- 
hearsals have to be scheduled and 
integrated, which often means ar- 
ranging for halls other than those 
normally used. An orchestra must 
be secured, its financial arrange- 
ments worked out with the union, 
and its rehearsals held—first alone 


and then with the chorus. Soloists 
must be auditioned, selected, 
coached, and rehearsed. If a dra- 


matic sequence is to be used, this 
must be written and edited and 
then integrated with the complete 
script, which must have been 
worked out by the Bureau, the di- 
rector, and the network’s producer. 
In the case of big-name stars, there 
are clearances from studios, man- 
agers, and unions to be obtained; 
the artists’ material must be inte- 
grated with the program, and their 
personal schedules with the rehears- 
al schedules. Combined choral 
broadcasts often mean groups too 
large to be accommodated in regu- 
lar radio studios, and in that case 
the Bureau must secure a hall for 
the broadcast, arrange for the trans- 
portation of piano, organ, and or- 
chestral instruments, for the setting 
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up of a soundproof control booth, 
and, of course, for the transporta- 
tion of hundreds of individual cho- 
rus members to the location—and all 
this not for the broadcast alone, but 
for preceding dress rehearsals as 
well. In addition, public relations 
must be coordinated with the net- 
work, and releases sent out, together 
with thousands of invitations to the 
Bureau’s large mailing list of citi- 
zens who have requested announce- 
ments of its major performances. 
All of these activities require a 
great deal of paper work, many con- 
ferences, myriad phone calls, and 
continuing collaboration among the 
network, the Bureau, the individual 
choruses, directors and soloists, the 
orchestra, and the various unions. 


Annual Festivals 


Though the Bureau’s annual 
spring festival concerts were orig- 
inally planned to coincide with the 
observances of National Music 
Week, the concentration of several 
major activities within this short 
period did not prove effective from 
either the administrative or the pub- 
lic relations standpoint. Thus the 
Bureau now spreads its major spring 
activities over a period of a month 
or more, usually starting with Music 
Week, which is observed by the 
mayor’s proclamation and daily 
noontime band concerts and other 
programs on the steps of the city 
hall. 

In mid-May there is the annual 
Youth Chorus Festival, at which the 
various youth choruses, combined 
and individually, present the first 
part of the program, and the special 
Concert Youth Chorus joins with 
local soloists in the staging of a 
short musical work as the finale. 
Last year this took the form of the 
west coast premiere of Benjamin 
Britten’s The Little Sweep, the op- 
era which forms the last act of his 
and Ernest Crozier’s musical enter- 
tainment for children, Let’s Make 
an Opera. The Bureau selected 

(Continued on page 81) 


Right top: Winner Marni Dixon with 
Mayor Bowron and Harold Peary. 


Four members — student, house- 
wife, laundry truck driver, retired 
businessman — of Greater L. A. 
Chorus. 


J. Arthur Lewis presents awards to 
“Artists of the Future.’’ 
»>—> 























Equalized resistance 
of Martin cornets helps you “keep your 
lip” far longer. So before you 
blame your embouchure for lack 


of staying power... try a 


Martin! It’s the cornet that’s designed to let you play 


longer without tiring. See how it helps you in the high 
register, too. Write the Martin Band Instrument 
Company, Elkhart, Indiana, for free folders on 
Committee and Imperial models. Try a Martin cornet 


at your dealer’s. No obligation. 
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IGOR GORIN 


A famed singer writes of the growth of the musical culture of 
a great section of our country whose music has usually been 
thought of in terms of cowboy ballads and guitar playing. 


HE traditional “West,” even in 

sober history books, was a land 
of cattle-rustling and two-gun tough 
men whose idea of a Saturday 
night’s entertainment was to shoot 
up the local saloon, capture the es- 
tablishment’s hostess and ride off 
into the dark, pursued by the hero 
and his loyal followers. Radio, tele- 
vision and motion pictures have 
done much to underline this impres- 
sion. 

American movies shown in 
Vienna when I was growing up 
there deepened in my own teen-age 
mind a fascination with the West 
which had been born when I acci- 
dentally heard a recording of a cow- 
boy ballad. I spent long hours read- 
ing fiction and history books about 
that fabulous land. All this led to 
an overwhelming desire to come to 
America, visit the West and get to 
know it firsthand. 

In time this came to pass, and on 
several Colorado vacations I took 
my fill of the magnificent scenery, 
the opportunity for riding, camping 
out, fishing, and getting to know the 
warm, genuine people I encoun- 
tered on these expeditions, 

I learned from concert tours 
which took me back during the 
Winters to my favorite part of the 
country, that this was an area in- 
tensely hospitable to music. Out of 
my affection for it, I used to include 
on my programs a group of cowboy 
ballads whose musical values were 
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undeniable, and whose lyrics _re- 
counted tales of true folk quality. 
I had long resented the hillbilly 
category to which some people con- 
signed such songs, as I believed 
them to be examples of true musical 
Americans, admirable concert-hall 
material, and a welcome addition to 
my repertoire. I was delighted to 
find serious music lovers, not only 
in the West but all over the country, 
entirely willing to accept them as 
such when they were presented with 
the dignity due them. 

It was not much of a surprise, 
therefore, to discover some time ago 
that the West, quick to realize the 
potential of its own innate interest 
in music, was cannily using it as an 
element in civic celebrations to 
draw to them vast throngs not only 
of its own people but people from 
all over the country as well. 


Remember the Alamo! 


For example, Texas has an an- 
nual event at San Antonio—the San 
Jacinto Fiesta— which commemo- 
rates the Battle of the Alamo. When 
I was invited to sing at it last year 
I visualized it as a musical version 
of the historic incident, and thought 
that it might be a fine occasion to 
wear some of the cowboy “duds” I 
have collected because they are both 
picturesque and comfortable, and a 
particularly appropriate time to 
sing some of my favorite Western 








ballads. Alas for my plans, the mus- 
ical aspects of last year’s Fiesta were 
planned around an Arabian Nights 
theme, and I ended up clad in the 
flowing white robes of a sheik and 
singing among other numbers my 
own composition, “Caucasian Mel- 
ody.” This was certainly more of a 
musical occasion than a Western 
one and it drew crowds from all 
over Texas, taxing hotel, motel, and 
lodging-house capacities and facili- 
ties to the utmost. 

Last summer I had a chance to 
participate in another western fes- 
tival when I was asked to sing the 
role of Brigham Young in an orig- 
inal music drama, All Faces West, 
by Roland Parry of Weber Music 
College at Ogden, Utah. 

This time I didn’t do much ad- 
vance speculating, but was pleased 
to realize when I received the score 
that this would be a production of 
and by the West I had so long re- 
garded romantically. As it turned 
out, All Faces West was an epic 
production, worthy of the area's 
vastness, depicting the struggles, 
hardships, and accomplishments of 
Utah’s early Mormon settlers and 
pioneers through the personality of 
Brigham Young, backed by a thou- 
sand-voice chorus, presented in an 
outdoor stadium on a huge stage 
against a background of majestic 
Rockies. 

Popular response was as over- 
whelming here as it had been in 
San Antonio. People came from all 
over the state to hear the story of 
their home state’s origin presented in 
musical terms. It was a theme suited 

(Continued from page 67) 
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_ “* F en-Agels Changing Voices! 


| 
YOUTHFUL VOICES 
| Book | by Don Wright 
This collection of favorite songs fills a long-felt need for material espe- 
cially designed for youthful changing voices. 


Truly representative of the author’s wide experience in teaching classes 
of teen-age students, the following are some of its features: 





. Each arrangement is easy enough to be learned in a short time (before the student's interest 
begins to wane). 


. A limited range is used in each voice part, so that all can sing, and yet the book is graded so 
as to prepare the student for the standard school literature. 


3. The songs are so arranged as to fit all the usual voice combinations. 


Most of the songs in Youthful Voices are so arranged as to sound complete without the bass part. 
Because of the limited ranges used, any contralto can sing the tenor parts, thus Youthful Voices 
is suitable for use in all types of classes. 


Price 75c °* Send for FREE Reference Copy 


FOR BAND (Concert Size) Price: Full Band $6.00 * Symphonic Band $9.00 
DEEP PURPLE Arr. by Walter Beeler 

Arr. by Charles L. Cooke 
ON THE TRAIL Arr. by David Bennett 


FOR BAND (Concert Size) Price: Full Band $8.00 * Symphonic Band $12.00 COME UNTO ME 
BLOSSOM TIME OVERTURE Arr. by David Bennett PAWPAW PATCH 
IRENE OVERTURE Arr. by David Bennett PEACE MUST COME | 
Arr. by David Bennett Price: 20¢ each 
Arr. by Erik W. Leidzen 
PAN-AMERICAN PROMENADE.. ...Arr, by David Bennett 
RIO RITA OVERTURE Arr. by David Bennett 
WIZARD OF OZ FANTASY with optional mixed 
chorus S.A.T.B. arrangement of ‘Over The Rainbow”......Arr. by Paul Yoder 


7 SCHOOL ORCHESTh 


———— ALICE BLUE GOWN 
—— BLUE MOON 
DEEP PURPLE... 
DOLL DANCE 


PAUL YODER ARRANGING METHOD MANHATTAN SERE 


MARCHING ALONG TOGET 


FOR SCHOOL BANDS OODLES OF NOODLES 
ON THE TRAIL 
The outstanding features of this method include complete OVER THE RAINBOW 


instruction in arranging for instruments individually and in PARK fs ibaige abe 
sections as well as detailed explanation of the principal uses RANGERS’ SO 

of these instruments in arranging Melody, Accompaniments, 

Figurations and Countermelodies, etc. Many musical examples 

are used to illustrate the text. 


Price $3.00 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION * ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION, LEO FEIST, INC: 
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A TRULY GREAT BAND METHOD FOR BEGINNERS! 


By ELVIN L. FREEMAN 


Written For School Use Sy 4 School Wan 
ROBBINS MODERN SCHOOL BAND METHOD FOR BEGINNERS 


The outstanding features of this unique and progressive band method are: the stimulation of the 
student's interest through the use of many popular-standard ¢ itions for solo exercises and the 
highly original treatment of the piano accompaniments. 
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Includes such widely known copyrighted compositions as Anchors Aweigh, When | Grow Too Old 
To Dream, Peggy O'Neil, Good Night Sweetheart, When The Moon Comes Over The Mountain, 
My Blue Heaven, Over The Rainbow, Pagan Love Song, The Waltz You Saved For Me, When You 
Wore A Tulip, Whispering, etc. 


This method has been widely accepted not only for elementary band 
instruction but also for class instruction in the individual instruments. 


THERE’S A STUDY BOOK FOR EVERY INSTRUMENT IN A SCHOOL BAND! 


PIANO-COMDUCTOR OBOE HORN IN F 

FLUTE BASSOON TROMBONE 

PICCOLO Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE BARITONE (EUPHONIUM) (B. Clef) 
Bb CLARINET Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE Bb BARITONE (Tr. Clef) 

Eb ALTO CLARINET Bb CORNET BASS (Tuba) 

Bb BASS CLARINET HORN IN Eb DRUMS (and BELLS) 


Price — Each Book $1.00 ® Piane-Conductor $3.00 


al Ce === AA CHORAL ARRANGING for Schools, Glee Clubs and Publication 


ED VOICE ~ By HARRY ROBERT WILSON 
by MAM CONTENTS 
y Chapter! THE GIST OF Chapter VI CHORUS OF TREBLE VOICES 


ee lait pte ee oman hg Chapter VII CHORUS OF MALE VOICES 
Titgere Is No Peace 
7 com Chapter Ill BASIC TECHNICAL Chapter Vill THE ACCOMPANIMENT 
? CONSIDERATION Chapter IX THE TEXT 
. igimen Copy Chapter 1¥V MODERN CHORAL DEVICES Chapter X = PREPARING AND 
————— Chapter V CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES SUBMITTING MANUSCRIPTS 


CLOTH BOUND—Price $3.50 


HES MB) (Concert Size) 


| soul. by MERLE J. ISAAC pai SS 1 5s ie 
C PAUL HERFURTH . Musical Highlights From The Score Of 
by MERLE J. ISAAC 
re UO VADI 
ADE ; PAUL HERFURTH 
by MERLE J. ISAAC 
SES ..ccconelf At, by PERCY FAITH by MIKLOS ROZSA 
cscccsssssessunamalgly C PAUL HERFURTH 


Vc ccssescessnuolth By MERLE J. ISAAC With Illustrations F The M-G-M T i i istori 
MS aA ions From The M-G echnicolor Picture And Historical Notes 


olf. by MERLE J. ISAACi The music contained in this book was derived and developed directly from 


SOMIN' 10 ; by MERLE J. ISAAC authentic sources of Greek, Hebrew and Syrian musi 
“cosssussnalt by MERLE J. ISAAC : P mich 


. by MERLE J. ISAAC Miklos Rozsa's brilliant treatment of this score is recognized by educators 


by MERLE J. ISAAC throughout the nation i i 
ee,” AAC 9g aiion as a definite contribution to musical literature. 


* Set C—$7.00 Price $2.50 


CORPORATION, WALTER JACOBS, INC. _* 799 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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E. ROGIE CLARK 


The musical diet of the college student who is not majoring in 
music is indeed a slim one in many institutions. What can be 
done to provide a natural, normal participation in music? 


T IS high time for the liberal arts 

college to recognize its responsi- 
bility to provide a_ reasonable 
amount of natural, normal music 
participation for the vast majority 
of its students who are non-music 
majors. Too much of the college 
music department's efforts and_re- 
have been spent on the 
music major. The “average”. col- 
lege student deserves to have more 
fun and enjoyment in music. He 
is, | am certain, willing to devote 
time and effort toward the study of 
music, provided he is rewarded with 
listening and performing participa- 
tion rather than subjected to the 
vast amount of analysis and history 
which usually is found in the ‘music 
history and appreciation” courses. 

Some liberal arts colleges are of- 
fering a curriculum which requires 
Greek and Latin, and most of them 
require courses in literature from 
the Anglo-Saxon period to the mod- 
ern period. But whether it be the 
traditional school using the histor- 
ical approach, or the more progres- 
sive school, neither seems to feel 
that music is important. The same 
schools may present __ intelligibly 
philosophy of education, recognizing 
that the arts are one lasting contri- 
bution which a society can make to 
history, but how many of them stim- 
ulate the understanding and appre- 


sources 
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ciation of the arts. They all require 
courses in English literature and 
other periods of literary production, 
yet all too few of them think it is 
essential for their students to under- 
stand the music of Bach and Bee- 
thoven. 

This is not an argument to prove 
that no student should go to his 
grave without having understood 
and appreciated the musical master- 
pieces of the past. We know, of 
course, that there is no single defini- 
tion of education for all. One can- 
not just be educated; one must be 
educated in something. So many of 
the purposes to be achieved by stu- 
dents require training of a highly 
specialized nature that it is impos- 
sible to describe in general term the 
educated man or woman. One does 
not simply teach; one teaches sub- 
jects to students in different sorts of 
schools. The appreciation of the 
arts is not really taught, but rather 
caught. Hence it is recognized that 
not all people in all schools need 
training in the fine arts. At the 
same time it is possible and desir- 
able to indicate what music training 
is desired in certain schools, 


Origin in Utility 


Each period has its creators—its 
artists, musicians, and writers. Our 








history reveals that music had its 
origin in utility and quite often 
when the purpose became obsolete 
or was forgotten the work of art, in- 
stead of dying, lived on. Thus the 
artists and their creative works have 
always been a part of a civilization. 
From the Age of Pericles to the Age 
of Victoria, the artists, the poets, and 
the musicians made their ages rather 
than the ages making them. If you 
remove Ben Jonson, Spencer, Mar- 
lowe, Shakespeare, and Bacon from 
the Elizabethan Period, you have 
only the empty shell of a culture. 
The symmetry, the keystone of the 
classical period can be seen in the 
non-classical music as well as in art 
and literature. The rigid music 
forms of Bach, Handel, Lully, and 
Scarlatti, the delicate lines of the 
furniture of Chippendale and Sher- 
aton, the beautiful designs of Louis 
XIV gardens at Versailles all bring 
out quite clearly the classical feeling 
for form and quiet dignity. 
Education in the arts increases our 
means of communication. Reading, 
writing, speaking, music, art, drama, 
and the dance are all mediums of 
communication, and make it pos- 
sible for us to think more freely. 
Consequently the mind, open to sev- 
eral possibilities of expression, is 
able to escape the vagaries of un- 
founded opinion, and thus recog- 
nizes the extent of free speech and 
thought of a man in a democracy. 
Music, then, must become a positive 
force in the education of the Amer- 
(Continued on page 88) 
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SOUTH PARK HIGH SCHOOL BAND *2"°"" 


84°/, CONN EQUIPPED -- 72 CONNS IN ALL! 


Smart appearance and playing-marching per- 
formance have won state-wide prominence and 
attention for the South Park High School Band 
... the past year they played no less than 65 
engagements! This outstanding band is directed 
by Louis F. Stumpf, who says—‘‘I feel that the 
use of first-line instruments in my band defi- 
nitely makes a better musical organization. My 
students progress much faster when they are 
playing top quality instruments.” 


The band has a total instrumentation of 85 
pieces...and 84% of the instruments are CONN! 


You, too, can depend on genuine CONN in- 


‘Above: Sodth: Park High School Hand: providing struments for faster student progress . . . better 
background for (I. to r.) Harold H. Ramsey, super- band performance. See your CONN dealer, or 
visor of music, South Park Independent School write for literature today. 


District, Louis F. Stumpf, band director and 7. P. 
Freedman, Conn Beaumont dealer. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE! 


— a a 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. Conn itd. , 4 
DEPARTMENT 322 ELKHART, INDIANA 





Please send latest Free Conn Please send new Free “‘Stars , 
general catalog showing com- | of the Music World” folder. \ 
plete line of Conn band instru- 
ments. 
Name Position ent 
Address 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 


City, Zone, State 


School 
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RICHARD C. VON ENDE 


The musician, and especially the music educator, cannot af- 


ford knowledge and experience in music isolated from the 


other arts. 


O have a true understanding of 

music, of its real meaning and 
function, we must have a_ perspec- 
tive and perception of art as a unit. 
It is again education’s age-old prob- 
lem of integration. Painting, sculp- 
ture, music, drama, architecture, the 
dance, and all of the other art ex- 
pressions are simply phases and 
facets of a great whole which we 
call “The Arts.” The very plurality 
of this term typifies the separational 
quality of our thinking. It is our 
obligation to make a reintegration 
of these components so that we may 
more validly appreciate our own 
phase, music. 

To fail to do so is to put ourselves 
in the position of the legendary five 
blind Hindus who encounted an 
elephant. Each touched a different 
part of the great beast, and thus 
five different opinions of its appear- 
ance were formed. 

None of the men was right, owing 
to the limitation of his elephant- 
experience, and none had a true pic- 
ture of the whole animal. Perhaps 
worse was the fact that not one of 
these blind men had a clear concept 
of the meaning and function of even 
the limited parts which he had 
touched, 

For most of us who work in mu- 
sic this same limited perspective has 
obtained. This tendency to frag- 
mentation has been a_ pitfall for 
centuries. Over a hundred and fifty 
years ago, Friedrich Schiller diag- 
nosed the ailment and _ prescribed 
the cure. He said: 
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Dr. von Ende argues for a broader perspective. 


Just as carefully as the pedant se- 
cludes his special learning from all 
other branches of knowledge, the 
philosopher strives to enlarge its do- 
main and to re-establish their union. 
I say: to re-establish. Only abstract 
reasoning has built the partitions be- 
tween the arts. The philosophical mind 
unites where the pedant parts. He is 
convinced that in the provinces of both 
the intellect and the senses all things 
are linked together, and in his desire 
for synthesis he cannot content himself 
with fragments. 


To be guilty of pedantry is not 
a pleasant indictment. According to 
Webster, a pedant is “one who puts 
on an air of learning, or makes a 
vain display of learning, a pretender 
to knowledge.” 


Wholes and Parts 


Pedantic were the contemporaries 
of Christopher Columbus in their 
insistence that the world was flat. 
You and I realize the error of their 
thinking. We can even identify the 
source of the error as that of an in- 
adequate concept and picture, based 
on a comprehension of a part only, 
rather than of the whole. The evo- 
lution of knowledge has revealed 
that accepted wholes were only parts 
of greater wholes, and that these in 
turn became mere parts of still 
larger units, the process repeating 
without end. This infinity of in- 
tegration is our hard and thorny 
path to the eternal verities. 

One might well say, then, that 


Arts 







the musician who does not under- 
stand the totality of the universe is 
inadequate. This is undoubtedly 
true. Only the Bachs of our pro- 
fession, with divinely conferred in- 
sight and intuitive perception of the 
great things, approach adequacy. 

It is, however, within our abilities 
to extend the horizon of our per- 
ception to include our siblings in 
art. A willingness to become aware 
of and to understand them is the 
first prerequisite. As a group, have 
we done this? How often have you 
heard a performer or teacher of se- 
rious music express ridicule or be- 
wilderment on viewing a painting 
which is a perfect parallel, in an- 
other medium, of the music he en- 
joys and expects others to enjoy? 

We try to grasp the impressionism 
of Debussy divorced from the poin- 
tillism of Monet and Seurat. We at- 
tempt to “sell” Palestrina to our 
students, while shunning drama any 
heavier than a good western movie. 
Saluting Stravinsky and Schoenberg, 
we know not the sculpture of 
Boccioni (and probably would not 
like it if we did). 

This tendency to deny virtue 
either positively, by action, or neg- 
atively, by unawareness, to the 
counterparts in other art phases of 
that which we admire and love in 
music is completely dangerous, It is 
the hand cutting the throat, feeling 
secure in its “separateness.” We 
must be willing, even eager, to ac- 
cept other art expressions. From 
our experience in music, we know 
that study and familiarity are es- 
sentials to its enjoyment and ap- 
preciation. These same prerequisites 
apply in the other areas of art. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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of New 
Hampshire ® 
June 30-July 4 





University of Wisconsin, July 14-18 oe 













Michigan State College, July 21-25 * 





The Pennsylvania State College, June 23-27 


* University of Colorado, August 11-15 


€ Idyllwild School of Music and Arts, August 4-8 


For Choral Directors 


For complete information address: 


Fred Waring Choral Workshop, c/o 


Director of Summer Session, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Music Department, University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 

Music Department, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 

Music Department, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Idyllwild School of Music & the Arts, Idyllwild, California. 


Music Department, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
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VER since the little Greek bar- 

ber Ctesibius succeeded in build- 
ing a peculiar type of musical in- 
strument some time around 284-246 
B.c., the subject of organ develop- 
ment has proved a fascinating one. 
From out the old vase-trumpet ap- 
paratus of Ctesibius an improved 
instruments was made in A.p. 100, 
through which air was driven to a 
tiny set of individual sounding 
pipes. This was known as_ the 
Hydraulic, and embraced three oc- 
taves of sound. 

The harmonic changes of the 
tenth century assisted in pipe organ 
development, but during the thir- 
teenth century its status as an in- 
strument of worship was not en- 
tirely an enviable one; in fact it was 
frowned on by the Greek and Ro- 
man clergy. It was later said of the 
huge pipe organ installed in Win- 
chester Abbey that “Like thunder 
the iron tones batter the ear, so that 
it may receive no sound but that 
alone. To such an amount does it 
reverberate, echoing in every direc- 
tion, that everyone stops with his 
hand on his gaping ears.” (History 
of the Organ, by Hopkins and Rim- 


bault) 
However, in the Netherlands, 
France, Italy, England, and Ger- 


many, experiment in constructing 
the organ continued through the 
years, at all times industriously, with 
Albert van Os and Ludwig van Vael- 
beke both claiming the distinction of 
inventing the pedals. In the fif- 
teenth century, stops were invented. 
In Puritan England of the seven- 
teenth century, cathedral organs 
were destroyed or defaced, as they 
were in the previous century in Hol- 
land and Switzerland. One of the 
organs on which J. S. Bach played 
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Organ Historical Notes 
The Status of Organ Recitals 


LEON CARSON 


was that in the University Church 
of Leipzig and was dated 1716. The 
organs in St. Thomas Church of the 
same city were dated 1489 and 1525 
respectively. 

In 1713, Thomas Brattle of Bos- 
ton, treasurer of Harvard College, 
willed to the Brattle Square Church 
of that city a pipe organ with six 
stops. It was refused at first be- 
cause the worshippers would not de- 
part from the practice of singing the 
Psalms without instrumental aid, but 
after much controversy the instru- 
ment was later accepted. Thus it 
became the first pipe organ in the 
colonies, and the only one of the 
eighteenth century imported instru- 
ments existing today in its original 
form, having fought its way into 
American church life despite the de- 
nouncements of the great divines of 
the day, including Dr. Cotton 
Mather. 


First American Organ 


The first American-built organ, 
with three manuals and twenty-six 
stops, was erected in Trinity Church, 
New York, in 1737. It was not until 
1853 that Hood & Hastings installed 
the four-manual organ, with seventy 
stops and 3096 pipes in Tremont 
Temple, Boston. The organ indus- 
try in American today, as well as in 
other countries is well organized, 
highly competitive, on a high level 
of efficiency, and still offers plenty 
of opportunity for further develop- 
ment. 

One of the most perplexing cur- 
rent problems regarding the profes- 
sional organ of this country is the 
status of the concert and recital field. 
There is today, in addition to a rela- 
tively few “name” organ-playing vir- 


tuosos, a large number of well- 
trained and accomplished organists 
capable of presenting organ recitals, 
and yet there is a comparative dearth 
of this form of professional activity. 
In 1863, when the great organ in the 
old Boston Music Hall was_dedi- 
cated, there was great popular ac- 
claim for the organ as an instru- 
ment as well as for organ playing, 
fanned by such noted organists as 
Paine, Tuckerman, Lang, and Mor- 
gan. It was here that organ play- 
ing as an art had its beginning, and 
an Englishman, George Washburn 
Morgan, could well be considered 
the first concert organist in America. 

Even in this advanced age, with 
the gre-t improvements in every 
part «1 the modern organ—stops, 
wind chests, consoles, swells, and 
pedals—concert performance as an 
art progresses slowly. This excepts, 
of course, the many excellent recitals 
being given in churches by compe- 
tent organists. Unfortunately, the 
artist cannot pack up a pipe organ 
and transport it to the scene of ac- 
tion. He must depend upon what 
he finds in a strange city’s audi- 
torium or church. 

Today, one could wish for a 
greater number of available audi- 
toriums, civic or otherwise, equipped 
with pipe organ installations of suf- 
ficient capacity to project properly 
programs of suitable proportions 
and types. There are, of course, some 
properties dotted here and_ there 
over the American scene which are 
well prepared for this sort of musi- 
cal event, and yet organ recitals in 
them are not frequent events. Visit- 
ing organists sometimes arrive at a 
place of recital only to find the pipe 
organ in a state of disrepair, perhaps 
because of insufhcient maintenance 
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A CHECK LIST OF 
WIDELY RECOMMENDED 
METHODS TO HELP 
TRAIN AND BUILD 
BETTER BANDS 
AND ORCHESTRAS 





FIRST CHOICE a catons 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Lensy seuderson's lively new PIZZICATO novelty for strings. 


PLINK, PLANK, PLUNK!. 


pizzicato. Introducing an original “squeak” effect which is created by the players 
rubbing their palms against the back and sides of the instruments. A worthy 
successor and companion piece to the composer’s famed JAZZ PIZZICATO. 

Complete with Score — 2.50 








..as the title implies the strings play 


Score only — 1.00 Extra parts — .35 











by MARJORIE M. KELLER and MAURICE D. TAYLOR 
A course for beginning string players. Suitable for individual instruction or classes in 
every combination of violins, violas, cellos, and string basses. Carefully selected 
melodic material helps develop expressive playing. Simplifies the teaching and learning 
of fingering. 
Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass...75¢ each 
Teacher's Book (Piano Accompaniment and Full Score) ...3.50 


_. EASY STEPS TO THE BAND — 
by MAURICE D. TAYLOR 


25 tested progressive lessons of unison and harmonized material. Includes exercises, 
scales and arpeggios, an easy-to-read fingering chart, and actual photos demonstrating 
correct rr positions. 50 familiar melodies, special duet and trio arrangements for 
concert, and 11 especially arranged numbers for band—any combination of instru- 
ments—or for individual use. 


Each Book... 85c 240 Page Conductor Score and Manual... 4.50 


INTERMEDIATE STEPS TO THE BAND 
by MAURICE D. TAYLOR 


An ideal follow-up course to any beginner's method. 31 lessons — 283 studies — 
57 favorite and f A te study course for medium grade 
ensemble, any combination of instruments, or. for in dividual use. Many examples 
of simple and advanced rhythm patterns. R Pp t studies are keyed at 
oll times to refain the instrument in a practical range. 


Each Book...85¢ Piano Accomp. & Conductor’s Books...1.50 each 








by MAURICE D. TAYLOR and CLEMENT WIEDINMYER 
FOR FLUTOPHONE, SONG FLUTE, TONETTE and OCARINA. A well- -planned, easy step, 
progressive method for pre- -instrumental ¢ g, or for « vocal-instrumental 
class. Price... 60¢ 


by PHILIP J. LANG 


A complete course, written by one of America’s leading band arrangers. Presents and 
develops thoroughly the techniques, devices, mechanics, and professional tricks of 
arranging and transcribing for the band. A text book for class or individual study. 
Profusely illustrated with charts and diagrams. Includes excerpts of scores from 
familiar published works. A ‘‘must’’ for the school band arranger—a valuable aid to 
the conductor. 350 pages, hard cover. Price ... 5.00 


"A WORKBOOK IN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC — 
by H. OWEN REED 


A practical, co tation, in text and workbook form, of the basic 
fundamentals of music. Lessons ~~ drills in notation, thythm, melody, harmony and 
structure. Correlated ear traini ight and keyboard exercises. Pre-tested 
and approved for high school and fiat year ye Boy theory class, and for the private 
individual instrumental or vocal student. Illustrated with charts and diagrams. 


Price... 2.00 











FOR FREE THEMATIC GUIDES AND 
DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURES WRITE TO DEPT. M 


wg MILLS MUSIC, I NC. 
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ADD COLOR AND VARIETY 
TO YOUR CONCERT PROGRAMS... 
with these Standout Arrangements 


FOR BAND 


THE TROUBADOUR — Forrest L. BUCHTEL 
Full Band 4.50 — Symph. Band 6.50 


GYPSY GUITARS — arr. DAVID BENNETT 
Full Band 5.00 —Symph. Band 7.50 


SUNNYLAND OVERTURE — JosePH oLivavori 
Full Band 6.00 — Symph. Band 8.00 


LONDON PAGEANT — GEORGE MELACHRINO—Arr. LANG 
Full Band 6,00 — Symph. Band 8.00 
THE BIG TRILL — aut NERO — Arr. LANG 
Full Band 5.50 — Symph. Band 7.50 


THE WHISTLING BOBBY — PETE ALMAN — Arr. LANG 
Full Band 5.00 —Symph. Band 7.00 
TRUMPET AND DRUM — PHitip J. LANG 
Full Band 4.00 — Symph. Band 6.00 


FOR ORCHESTRA 


THE WALTZING CAT — LEROY ANDERSON 


Set A— 3.00 Set B— 4.50 vet C— 6.00 

THE GIRL | LEFT BEHIND ME— LEROY ANDERSON 

SET A— 4.50 Set B — 6.00 Set C—7.50 
SARABAND — LEROY ANDERSON 

Set A— 3.50 Set B — 5.00 Set C— 6.50 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN D MINOR 
HANDEL — Arr, KINDLER 
Set A— 4.00 Set B — 6.00 Set C— 8.00 


BUBBLE, BUBBLE, BUBBLE (PINK CHAMPAGNE) 
WRIGHT-FORREST — Arr. PHILIP J. LANG 
Set A— 3.50 Set B— 5.00 Set C— 6.50 


FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 


SENSATON FOR STRINGS —puitip creen 
Complete 2.00 — Score Only 1.00 — Extra Parts .20 


VILLAGE FESTIVAL DANCES — cHester GieRtach 
Complete 1.50 — Score Only .50 — Extra Parts .20 


PRELUDE IN D MINOR — MeNoTTi Satta 
Complete 1.50 — Score Only 1.00 — Extra Parts .15 


1619 Broadway, New York 19,N. Y. 
Chicago 4, Ill. ® 


Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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funds in church and civic budgets. 
The old idea that once an organ is 
installed the mechanism will take 
care of itself is still extant in many 
parts of the country. 

That the public as a whole is apa- 
thetic toward organ recitals is a well- 
established fact. It thus becomes a 
matter of country-wide education, 
wisely administered, of the music- 
minded and the layman alike. To 
this end it would seem that the re- 
cital programs offered by the visiting 
or local artists form an important 
part of the propaganda for an in- 
crease of interest in this form of art 
expression. The average audience 
at an organ recital is peculiarly sen- 
sitive to the many facets of presen- 
tation, including the length of pro- 
gram, its arrangement, variety and 
balance, and also the type of music 
presented. An over-long exposition 
becomes tiresome. An over-intellec- 
tual collection of selected organ 
works makes for confusion and bore- 
dom. 

Even the general attitude of the 
performing artist has its subtle effects 
upon the average listener, who usu- 
ally understands little, if anything, 
of the intricacies of organ construc- 
tion, its functioning and effects. Fre- 
quently it would seem that the artist 
at the console chooses a program to 
suit only himself. But after all, it is 
the audience that should be pleased, 
and therefore the performer becomes 
a servant not only of his art as such, 
but of the people to and for whom 
he is playing. For instance, Bach is 
Bach anywhere and everywhere, but 
varied phases of this great master’s 
style and work can be utilized to the 
generally full enjoyment of an au- 
dience by careful initial selection— 
not to confound the listener. ‘The 
art of program making or the lack 
of it, can be responsible for a large 
part of the organist’s success or fail- 
ure to reach the hearts of the audi- 
ence and to create, or not, the de- 
cision in their minds that they will 
want to hear more at some other 
time. Incidentally this argument 
does not in the least suggest “playing 
down” to the audience, but opens 
up the possibility of demand for 
more organ recitals. We can be 
proud of the fact, however, that 
among our American professional 
organ recitalists are a goodly num- 
ber who are expert and sympathetic 
builders of programs. 

Better programs will help decrease 
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public apathy toward organ music 
—programs with fewer academic 
trappings and performances, and 
with a more intimate and human ap- 
proach to the people they are at- 
tempting to reach. Our contempo- 
rary composers must be considered 
and their works played, but not to 
the exclusion of those of the more 
romantic schools. The American 
Guild of Organists is being ex- 
tremely helpful in encouraging more 
and finer organ recitals, and numer- 
ous series of concerts are being spon- 
sored by broad-minded, unselfish or- 
ganists of churches, with visiting 
artists at the console. It all seems a 
long, slow procedure but the ulti- 
mate objective is a worthy one. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the 
public press gives little publicity to 
the more important organ recitals 
and recitalists of the larger centers. 
Some adjustment of the major re- 
viewing staffs to provide the possi- 
bility of critical notice of organ 
events, would prove a welcome and 
vital innovation in our musical life. 
It also would open up a field of re- 
view for the critics covering the 
existence and functioning of the 
greatest and most complex of all 
musical instruments. At the present, 
we fear, they have no close, intimate 
knowledge of the pipe organ. 





SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 


(Continued from page 19) 


vide the necessary vision and to take 
a position of militant leadership in 
this matter of an over-all community 
music participation program. And 
now that the smaller communities 
are beginning to form their adult in- 
strumental and vocal groups, leader- 
ship in the thinking is coming pri- 
marily from lay persons—merchants, 
housewives, professional men, fac- 
tory workers—and not from the 
music teaching profession! Here are 
a few of the questions these lay 
people are asking. Do you have sat- 
isfactory answers? We don’t. 


FROM INDIANA: Why can’t our com- 
munity orchestra get some help from the 
public schools? Our orchestra gets no 
help of any kind from the public 
schools. The music teachers who could 
play with us don’t. We can’t use the 
public school buildings for rehearsals 
without paying exorbitant rentals. We 
aren't permitted to borrow the school- 
owned tympani even for concerts, and 
we are getting practically no student 


players from the school band and or- 
chestra program. We've talked with the 
music supervisor and the superintendent 
of schools. They pass it off with a 
variety of excuses and then avoid later 
conferences with us. 


FROM MICHIGAN: Why isn’t concern 
for the musical development of our en- 
tire community at least as important to 
the music teachers in our public schools 
as it is to the business and professional 
men and housewives of our community? 
There are three string players teaching 
in our public schools and we need them 
seriously in our new and _ struggling 
community orchestra. Because the or- 
chestra is new and _ struggling these 
teachers say it is beneath their dignity 
to play in it. They commute sixty miles 
to play with an older, more mature 
community orchestra. How do those 
teachers think we can ever develop 
music in our own community and con- 
vince the public to support it when the 
teachers themselves won’t even play in 
our new local orchestra? 


FROM IDAHO: Why don’t the public 
schools consider music important enough 
to really teach it? One reason for the 
trouble we are having in developing a 
good community orchestra is the way 
music is handled in our public schools. 
The school administration neither fa- 
vors nor supports a good music pro- 
gram. Students do not receive full 
credit for music activities. Music periods 
are changed from week to week and 
scheduled at inconvenient times. There 
is not enough continuity in the school 
music work to prepare a student to 
take part in any community music ac- 
tivity—be it singing or playing. 


FROM WEST VIRGINIA: Why can’t the 
public money paid out in music teach- 
ers’ salaries result also in bringing to 
the community people who will play in 
our community orchestra? The per- 
sonnel director of our public school 
system states that he’s not much inter- 
ested in working with the local sym- 
phony by employing public school mu- 
sic teachers who also play instruments 
needed by the orchestra. 

“Too much emphasis on playing and 
too little concern about public school 
music methods,” he says. Yet one of 
these combination teacher - orchestra 
players has for several years provided 
a steady stream of fine French horn stu- 
dents who have strengthened the city’s 
high school bands, the symphony, and 
other city music activities. Some of 
these youngsters have brought honor to 
their schools in regional and state high 
school band and orchestra festivals and 
have qualified for college scholarships 
largely because they have had additional 
training and experience in the com- 
munity symphony. Seems like a pretty 
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li—and years of experience 


and research combined to change a 
rough bit of metal into a fine OLDS 
instrument. Only an OLDS offers that 


incomparable quality. . . the 


guarantee for a perfect performance. 


F.E. OLDS & SON, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
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new chamber musie 


for brass ensembles 


DIETZ, NORMAN C. 
modern moods— brass sextet 
2 trumpets, horn, trombone, baritone, tuba 
MERRIMAN, THOMAS 
theme & 4 variations— brass choir score & parts 
4 trumpets, 2 horns, 3 trombones, baritone, tuba 
MEYERS, CARL D. 
rhapsody for brass—sextet 
2 trumpets, horn, trombone, baritone, tuba 
PEZEL, JOHANN (1639-1694) 
tower music 
2 trumpets, 3 trombones 
RIEGGER, WALLINGFORD 
nonet for brass 
3 trumpets, 2 horns, 3 trombones, tuba 
WALKER, RICHARD 
badinerie—brass quartet 


2 trumpets, horn, trombone 


score & parts 


score 


score & parts 


score & parts 


for woodwind ensembles 
BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG van 


trio, op. 87 parts 
2 oboes, English horn 
FRICKER, P. RACINE 
quintet, op, 5 min. score 
flute, obce, clarinet, bassoon, horn parts 
HAAN, STEFAN de 
trio parts 
flute, clarinet, bassoon 
HARTLEY, GERALD 
divertissement score & parts 
flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn 
KRAEHENBUEHL, DAVID 


variations on a pavane by H. Schein 
clarinets I-II-III, bass clarinet score & parts 
WALKER, RICHARD 
bagatelle 


flute, oboe, clarinet 


score & parts 


score & parts $ 3.50 


3.50 


1.25 


2.40 


4.00 


1.25 


1.40 


2.40 
6.00 


2.00 


3.50 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 West 45th Street 


Cor your local dealer) 


New York City 19, New York 



































































good deal all the way around to most 
everybody—everybody, that is, but the 
personnel director. 


FROM TENNESSEE: Why isn’t basic mu- 
sic knowledge taught in our public 
schools? We've tried and tried to work 
out a combination program with the 
public schools on sharing _ teaching- 
playing personnel and using student 
musicians in the orchestra, but with 
very little success. There is no stringed 
instrument program in our schools and 
the youngsters in the bands aren’t get- 
ting basic music training. ‘The trom- 
bone students are taught to read only 
the bass clef, with no instruction in the 
tenor clef. The trumpet students can’t 
transpose even the simplest passages. 
All these kids have been taught in 
junior and senior high school bands 
are marches and football field forma- 
tions. They don’t know any music! 


FROM OHIO: Why can’t public school 
music teachers teach by personal demon- 
stration that the important thing in 
music groups is the music—not where a 
musician sits or stands while he makes 
the music? There are a couple of pub- 
lic school music teachers who could play 
in our orchestra but they won’t. They 
don’t play nearly so well as do several 
of the townspeople in the orchestra, 
and yet they can’t afford the blow to 
their prestige among their students if 
they are seen in the orchestra sitting 
toward the back of their sections. Since 
they are not competent to sit in the 
first chairs (and they readily admit that), 
they refuse to play at all. 


FROM WISCONSIN: Why are children 
told to choose between the school mu- 
sic groups and the community music 
organizations? In our town, the high 
school musicians were told by their 
music director to choose between the 
high school music groups and the com- 
munity groups. “You can’t do both,” 
they were told. When asked for an ex- 
planation, the music teacher told us 
that as soon as the youngsters start 
playing in the community groups they 
become too cocky and know-it-all, and 
he just wasn’t going to put up with it. 
The teacher himself has never played 
in our community orchestra or sung in 
our choir. 


Now, for heaven's sake, let's 
bring some common sense into this 
picture! Spokesmen for the educa- 
tion profession repeatedly state that 
the goal of the whole education sys- 
tem is to help prepare young people 
for adulthood; to open their minds 
to the obligations and privileges of 
life under a political system based 
on freedom to the end that both the 
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individual and his community will 
be enriched financially and spiritu- 
ally. In other words, education is 
understood to be a continuing proc- 
ess barely started in the years of for- 
mal school attendance. 

In presenting the case for higher 
education costs, school administra- 
tions frequently point out that not 
only are the schools accepting this 
huge over-all goal as their responsi- 
bility, but also they offer specific 
training in the arts, sciences, and 
crafts which enables a student to 
make an early contribution to his 
own security and the public welfare. 

sut it is rare indeed for the school 
system to have an opportunity to 
point to a definite link between a 
specific classroom activity and the 
adult community life. The student 
in first-year geometry cannot go to 
the city engineer’s office and help 
draw up specifications for the city’s 
new bridge. The first-year chem- 
istry student cannot go to the city 
water department laboratory and 
help find the source of contamina- 
tion of the city’s water supply. 

But, an exceptional ninth or tenth 
grade violin student, given some 
basic ensemble work, often can play 
in the local community orchestra. 
That student can be pointed out as 
a specific product of public school 
work which already is resulting in 
the total enrichment of community 
life. Furthermore, he can continue 
making that contribution during 
three or four high school years. 
What clearer case could be offered 
for the soundness of education meth- 
ods and the justification of more 
generous support of public educa- 
tion? 


Plants and Equipment 


Or take it from another angle. 
Much has been written and said in 
recent years about the desirability 
of wide use by the public of the 
physical plants and equipment 
which they pay for in the public 
schools. The sudden blossoming of 
adult education as a part of the pub- 
lic school system is part of this pic- 
ture. Gymnasiums, arts and crafts 
shops, print shops, music equipment 
—all are expensive propositions in 
public school operation. 

The public cannot make much 
use of school shops without giving 
private enterprise unfair competi- 
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new coneert band 
publications 


COWELL, HENRY 


little concerto, for solo piano & band 


full band 
full score 


FISCHER, JOHANN CASPAR FERDINAND (1650-1746) 


le journal du printemps, suite III 
(transcribed by Keith Wilson) 
full band 
symphonic band ... 
full score 
extra conductor part 1.00 
extra parts ‘ 


GUILMANT, ALEXANDRE 


allegro vivace, from Organ Sonata in D, op. 50 
(transcribed by Albert Schmutz) 


symphonic band ... 
full score 

extra conductor part 
extra parts 


HINDEMITH. PAUL 


symphony in Bb (1951) 


full band 
symphonic band ... 
full score 


KECHLEY, GERALD 


suite for concert band 
full band 


full score 
extra parts 


KLEIN, JOHN 


10 more days till school is out 


full band 

symphonic band ... 
full score 

extra conductor part 
extra parts 


LIST, GEORGE 


jugoslav polka 


full band 

full score 

extra conductor part 
extra parts 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
25 West 45th Street New Yerk City 19, New Yerk 


Cor your local dealer) 
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Volkwein's 
Highly Recommended Publications 





For Organ 
Eight Little Preludes and Fugues Joh. Seb. Bach $1.25 
Fifteen Symphonies 
(Three Part Inventions for Clavier) Organ Trios Joh. Seb. Bach $2.00 
Toccata in G Major Joh. Seb. Bach = .75 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor Joh. Seb. Bach 85 


Saraband From Suite for Violincello Piccolo 
Gigue From Fourth Suite for Violincello 
Le Coucow (The Cuckoo) 

Perpetuum Mobile Pedal! Solo 


Joh. Seb. Bach .75 


Louis Claude Daquin  .75 
Wilhelm Middelschulte .75 


Gradus Ad Parnassum 93 Organ Studies py the Great Masters $2.50 
Preparatory Exercises for Manuals and Pedals William Oetting  .75 
These exercises are taken from various Sources and arranged in 
progressive order with many new exercises by Mr. Oetting 
All the above arrangements are by Dr. Kaspar Koch 
Hammond Organ Registration by Porter Heaps 


Teaching Material for Piano 


Henry Carey arr. J. Howard Spencer  .30 
Robert Nolan Kerr  .40 

Johann Strauss arr. Earl Truxell 30 
Olive Dungan _ .30 

Arr. by J. Howard Spencer —.39 

Robert Nolan Kerr  .35 


America 

Ballerina 

Blue Danube Waltz 
Cypress Swamp 
Marines Hymn 

On My Way to School 


On the Ice Robert Nolan Kerr  .35 
Springtime in the Air from Three Waltzes Johann Strauss, 
Sr. arr. by Earl Truxell 50 


(The same 2 piano arrangement $1.00) 
Star Spangled Banner John Smith arr. Earl Truxell  .30 
Star Spangled Banner John Smith arr. J. Howard Spencer  .30 
Tales from Vienna Woods Wa!tz Johann Strauss arr. Earl Truxell 40 
Theme from Piano Concerto Edward Grieg arr. Earl Truxell .40 


Theme from Second Piano Concerto Part | Sergei Rachmaninoff 
arr. Earl Truxell .40 


Tschaikowsky arr. Earl Truxell .40 


Two Well Known Numbers for Guitar (Pick Style) 
arranged by Victor J. Lawrence 
Czardas by V. Monti Price 60c 
Flight of the Bumble Bee—N. Rimsky-Korsakoff Price 60c 
Violin and Piano 
Heidenroslein (Little Rose of the Fields) Viennese Melody Concert Transcription 
by Paul Sladek 60c 


Waltz of the Flowers—Nutcracker Suite 


Outstanding Band Numbers 


Blue and Grey Patrol—C. W. Dalbey Full band with conductor $3.50 

arr. Paul Yoder 
Youthful Spirit overture by Col. Earl D. Irons 
A melodious Class C overture well arranged for large or small band. 
Full band with full score $6.00 Symphonic $9.00 
Junior High overture by A. J. White 
Class C overture well arranged for Junior High band. Full $3.50 Symphonic $5.00 
Reference conductor parts available for the above. Send for Volkwein com- 
plete catalog of music. If your dealer cannot supply send your order direct to the 
publishers. 








Volkwein Bros. Inc. 


Music Publishers Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


tion. But public use can be made 
of thousands of dollars worth of 
school-owned music equipment and 
facilities, with no one suffering and 
everybody gaining. 

Why aren’t the public school 
people the first ones to recognize 
and exploit these relationships be- 
tween the school and community? 
Why aren’t the school music people 
the first ones to urge and lead a co- 
ordinated school and community 
music program? Why aren’t they de- 
manding release from a lot of ex- 
traneous school activities so that 
they can put their time and energies 
on preparing the children for the 
next stages in music participation 
activities? Why isn’t the public 
school administration’s first step in 
music curriculum planning — the 
study of present music facilities and 
needs in the community with an eye 
to guiding the public school person- 
nel and work so that it will strength- 
en and round out the music struc- 
ture of the total community? Again 
we ask—why thousands of school 
music groups and only hundreds of 
adult music groups? 


At What Age? 


Why should the public-supported 
education system stop its planning 
and thinking about a child just be- 
cause he has reached an arbitrarily 
set age or grade limit? In effect, the 
system states, “All this time and 
money investment is concerned with 
you only until June first of a given 
graduation year. From that point 
on, your musical life can wither and 
die as far as we are concerned be- 
cause we will have a new crop of 
students by that time. Turn in your 
school-owned instruments (in good 
condition) and learn to do some- 
thing else for your leisure activities.” 

It doesn’t need to be that way. A 
few school music administrations in 
various parts of the country, to- 
gether with the non-school music 
people of their respective commun- 
ities have shown that it can be differ- 
ent. Flint, Michigan (population 
162,000), is one of the shining ex- 
amples of a city in which music par- 
ticipation groups are available for 
people of all ages and degrees of 
technical facility. The Flint Con- 
cert Band, the Flint Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Flint Civic Opera As- 
sociation, six male choruses, four 
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women’s choruses, several mixed 
choruses, twenty-two church choirs, 
numerous bands and orchestras in- 
volving industries, lodges, hospitals, 
and social centers, and a very full, 
well-integrated public school music 
program all operate under the su- 
pervision of a single music director, 
who is paid jointly by public school 
funds and funds contributed by the 
public to a community music chest. 

In Bellingham, Washington (pop- 
ulation 34,000), the public school 
district has joined with community 
people to sponsor a fine coordinated 
program including public school 
music through the college level and 
a community chorus, band, and or- 
chestra. 

In Wichita, Kansas (population 
160,000), there are many _ public 
school orchestras, two county-wide 
youth orchestras, two university or- 
chestras, a community orchestra and 
a newly established string group 
which offers playing opportunities 
to adults who are too old for the 
youth orchestra and not far enough 
advanced musically for the com- 
munity orchestra, but who still want 
to play. Because of the many oppor- 
tunities for both students and adults 
to play, nearly five hundred young- 
sters were enrolled as beginning 
string students this year. Personnel, 
facilities, and equipment are ex- 
changed among the various music 
groups as needed to the profit of the 
entire community. In the recently 
established city-wide arts council the 
public school arts groups take their 
places alongside the civic groups in 
coordinating the cultural activities 
of the city. 


Sound Plan 


A sound plan for coordinating 
school and non-school musical life 
in a community need not be cum- 
bersome, and should be tailored to 
fit a given community. Basically, it 
should offer opportunity for all 
kinds of music participation at all 
age and performance levels. 

Such a plan starts in the lower 
grades, with choral and _ instru- 
mental work in classrooms and un- 
der private instruction. The pro- 
gram carries through the upper 
grades and junior and senior high 
schools—not on an_ exploitation 
basis, in which the youngsters are 
forced to forego sound basic music 
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The Foundation 


Jo Good Musicianship 
Belcan 


FOR TEEN-AGERS AND OLDER BEGINNERS 


The MacLACHLAN 
PIANO BOOK 


Price, One Dollar 








MacLACHLAN-AARON THREE Rs 
PIANO COURSE In MUSIC 
Books L IL, Ill 


Each, 85 cents 


THE MacLACHLAN 
FOURTH PIANO BOOK 
Price, One Dollar 
A foundational work which is inclu- 
sive, simple and practical. The authors 
have crystallized in this course their 
successful ideas of twenty years ex- 

perience in teaching piano. 


Reading, Writing, Rhythm 





By 
FISH AND MOORE 
Price, 75 cents 


All the essentials of elementary music 
study are clearly and concisely pre- 
sented. Valuable for learning notation 
and as a basis for first year harmony. 








MUSIC READER 


INTRODUCING CHORDS AND TRANSPOSITION 
By Lillie M. Jordan 


A book for the child beginner, with rhymed rules for learning the 
fundamentals of music. 
Price, 75 cents 








GREAT MEN WHO MADE MUSIC 
By J. Lilian Vandevere 


A scrapbook presenting biographical sketches of the Masters, told 
in verse form. Excellent material for music history and appreciation 
classes. 

Price, 75 cents 








KEYBOARD SKETCHES 
By Mark Nevin 


Short pianistic pieces designed as supplementary studies. They 
bridge the gap between late elementary and early intermediate. 
easily memorized. 

Price, 75 cents 


ete eR NRO ra: 


Free Thematics and Descriptive Circulars 
Sent On Request 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, Inc. 


— MUSIC PUBLISHERS — 
RHINEBECK. NEW YORK 


\ The Specialized Catalog of Piano Material r 
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instruction because they are re- 
quired to spend their time prepar- 
ing for music-unit exhibitions which 
help finance a quasi-professional 
sports program, but rather on a true 
education basis directed at prepar- 
ing students for continued music 
participation in the adult life of the 
community. 

Next in the total structure come 
adult choral and opera organiza- 
tions, orchestras, chamber music en- 
sembles, and bands—groups which 
can insure the community a well- 
rounded musical life at various tech- 
nical levels. The lay people in our 
communities want these opportun- 
ities. The students want them. 
Adult musicians and have-been-and- 
might-be-again-musicians want them. 
These people are willing to con- 
tribute time, talent, and money for 
them. 

So come on, you folks over in the 
schoolhouse and you school board 
members. You too live in these 
towns and in this nation. Let’s 
pool personnel, talents, investments, 
and facilities and coordinate our 
work. Instead of each of us focus- 
ing his attention solely on the spe- 
cific organization he identified with 
—be it school or town—let’s put the 
community first, see what’s needed, 
and get it going. Let’s declare a 
moratorium on jealousies, vanities, 
pretensions, and prerogatives. Let’s 
all get on the same bandwagon and 
really make some music in this coun- 
try. AAA 



















PHILADELPHIA 


(Continued from page 11) 


given by Dr. Stoddard (then Super- 
intendent of Schools) when I arrived 
in Philadelphia was to develop a 
good working relationship between 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
Philadelphia Public Schools. Miss 
Edna Davis and I are members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra Chil- 
dren’s Concerts Committee and Mr. 
George Spangler and I are members 
of the Student Concerts Committee. 
This has provided an excellent op- 
portunity to advise as to the type of 
program and the means of promot- 
ing and arousing pupil interest in 
the fine music presented by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. For the past 
five years Miss Davis has had the re- 
sponsibility for writing the Pro- 
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The Latest Additions To 


THE CHAPPELL SHOWCASE 


Arranged by Louis C. Singer 
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gram Notes for the Children’s Con- 
certs. 

Another service that the Division 
of Music Education has developed is 
a plan for the distribution of free 
tickets to interested music students 
in our schools to attend various pro- 
grams of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
such as the Pension Fund Concerts 
and certain concerts that are not 
sellouts. As a result of this type of 
service, many organizations have sup- 
plied us with blocks of tickets for 
distribution to pupils. Perhaps the 
best plan produced to date is that 
of getting the Presser Foundation to 
purchase 6600 Philadelphia Orches- 
tra tickets each year, which have 
been distributed to pupils in su- 
burban, private, city parochial and 
pubtic schools. ‘The purpose is to 
give tickets to pupils who have not 
previously heard the Orchestra. The 
Robin Hood Dell Association has 
for the past three summers done a 
similar job. Last summer we re- 
ceived from the Association over 
3000 tickets, which were distributed 
to school children. The leaders of 
both associations have stated that 
this idea has proved extremely valu- 
able in publicizing and promoting 
their concerts and that the students 
have responded with great en- 
thusiasm to the music heard. Also 
it has resulted in many of the pupils’ 
being accompanied by their parents, 
who have purchased their own tick- 
ets and thereby have also become ac- 
quainted with the Orchestra. 

The fine relationship between our 
schools and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra is best evidenced by the fact 
that, for the past three years, our 
All-Philadelphia Elementary School 
Chorus of 275 boys and girls be- 
tween nine and thirteen years of 
age has been asked to sing on the 
first Children’s Concert of the sea- 
son, presenting a group of numbers 
taking about thirteen minutes, ac- 
companied by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. The fact that these chil- 
dren can say in years to come, “I have 
sung with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra,” is without a doubt one of the 
greatest attributes of such an _ ar- 
rangement and makes real friends 
for the Philadelphia Orchestra. ‘The 
look on their faces as they sit on the 
chorus platform (which is situated 
directly behind the Orchestra) says 
more eloquently than any words just 
what a thrill they are receiving from 
taking part in the concert. This 
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- HANDY BROTHERS 
Genuine American Music 
BOOKS 
“A TREASURY OF THE BLUES" 


A new and enlarged edition of "BLUES". An Anthology, edited by 
W. C. Handy and E. Abbe Niles tracing the origin, development and 
influence of the Blues which ushered in American Jazz; containing out- 
standing compositions of many American composers of both races in- 
cluding works of Spencer Williams, Hoagy Carmichael, John Alden 
Carpenter and George Gershwin with drawings by Miguel Covarrubias. 


A 350 PAGE BOOK 
That should be in Every Home, School and Music Library 
Price $5.00 


JEAN STOR'S BIBLICAL CHORAL SERIES 

Mixed Voices—Seven Musical Settings including The Price 

Lord's Prayer, Psalms and Revelations ................. $1.00 
W. C. HANDY'S SECOND COLLECTION OF NEGRO 
SPIRITUALS 

Mixed, Male Voices and Vocal Solos .................. 1.25 
TWELVE NEGRO SPIRITUALS 

Vols. | & Il—Vocal Solos by William Grant Still with 

literary treatment by Ruby Berkley Goodwin ........ each _ 1.50 
SIXTEEN NEW NEGRO SPIRITUALS, Vocal Solos, also 
“DE CHAIN GANG" (for Male Voices) 

eee eer err rr each _—-.50 
COLLECTION OF NEGRO SPIRITUALS FOR MIXED VOICES 

by Bonna Mae Perine Clarke ........................ 
FIVE VIOLIN SOLOS 

Spirituals with Piano acc. by George Morrison .......... 1.00 
FINGER FUN WITH SONGS TO BE SUNG 


Songs and Dances for Young Pianists, Singers and 


Dancers—by McBrier, Johns & McCamey ............. 1.50 
FIVE SKETCHES FOR PIANO 
Co a Ea ee ey eee 1.00 


UNSUNG AMERICANS SUNG 
History and Music—Thirty-seven literary and musical 
contributors. Thirty-eight songs that sing the story- 
lives of twenty-four pioneers, including musical set- 


ting to "LINCOLN'S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS”. 
Maroon Cover 3.50 
DeLuxe Cover 5.00 
A NEW METHOD FOR DRUM CORPS WITH BUGLE 
(A Modern Treatise) by A. Jack Thomas ............... 1.00 
THE NEW HANDY GUITAR METHOD 
Modern Plectrum Style by Harry Volpe and Frank Victor 1.50 


W. C. HANDY'S FAMOUS BLUES FOR THE HAWAIIAN 
GUITAR 

(Including "St. Louis Blues") by John Martell ............ 1.00 
tata STYLES OF PLAYING W. C. HANDY'S "ST. LOUIS 
BLUES" 

(Jazz Breaks for Piano) by J. Lawrence Cook and 


GMO o's. eae eee a econ toeme were’ 1,00 
CATALOG OF MUSIC FROM THE HOUSE OF HANDY 
ot _ BFOPE! BNI Sarr enn) Apes MET at Serie yep as .25 


HANDY BROTHERS MUSIC CO., INC. 


1650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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chorus has been organized by our 
seven District Supervisors. The up- 
grading of music instruction and 
standards of attainment in the grade 
school has been astounding. 

In February, 1951 the All-Phila- 
delphia Senior High School Chorus 
premiered a new work by Harl Mc- 
Donald, “God Give Us Men,” on 
one of the regular Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Student Concerts which are 
attended by students between the 
ages of fourteen and_ twenty-one. 
Each year for the past five years the 
All-Philadelphia Senior High School 
Orchestra and Chorus have had the 
honor of opening the annual Com- 
munity Chest Show, which has been 
given at Convention Hail and at the 
Academy of Music. The Community 
Chest Show program has been almost 
entirely made up of professional 
television, radio, and Hollywood 
screen stars and entertainers. The 
surprising fact is that our school 
group has almost always drawn the 
greatest applause of the evening—an 
indication that the public thinks 
well of its children. 


Scholarship Plan 


Another attempt to raise the 
standards of music education has 
been the working out of a scholar- 
ship plan of providing talented 
young school musicians with an op- 
portunity to study their particular 
instrument under a_ top-notch 
teacher, such as members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and_ other 
outstanding musicians of Philadel- 
phia, according to their ability to 
pay. I have a deep-rooted convic- 
tion that it is the community’s re- 
sponsibility to provide a plan for a 
talented child to study privately and 
to secure the services of the best in- 
structor for his musical training. At 
the present time we are providing 
either complete subsidy or partial 
subsidy for about 300 young musi- 
cians. 

It goes without saying that we pat- 
ticipate ‘in regular community ac 
tivities such as Flag Day observances, 
parades, and music festivals. 

One of the finest mediums of 
spreading the gospel of school music 
to the community is television, At 
present we have five weekly telecasts 
presenting our talented young musi- 
cians as soloists or in ensembles, as 
well as bringing before our viewers 
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in the schools outstanding musicians 
of the community and master crafts 
men explaining how a piano is con- 
structed, what makes a violin sound, 
etc. We also sponsor and produce 
five radio music programs each week. 
We have a radio series called “Fun 
with Rhythm,” a __ fifteen-minute 
weekly program on which a master 
teacher demonstrates to the class- 
room teacher and the children in 
her class how to have fun in music 
and particularly how to develop free- 
dom in bodily movement. 

These various programs have done 
much to acquaint the public with 
what schools are doing, and _ the 
schools with what leaders in the 
public are doing in the field of 
music. An interesting side of the 
story is that we have as large a lis- 
tening and viewing public outside 
the city of Philadelphia as we have 
within the city. So we feel we have 
not only rendered our own schools 
a great service by these activities but 
have done much to encourage and 
aid our suburban neighbors. ‘This 
activity has helped bring about a re- 
sponse and approval of what is hap- 
pening in the field of music to the 
children of the citizenry of this area. 


A. F. of M. Support 


Another activity which is becom- 
ing increasingly important is our co- 
operation with Local No. 77 Musi- 
cians Union -in planning and _pre- 
senting concerts provided by the 
Music Performance Trust Fund. It 
has been our good fortune to present 
woodwind quintets, string en- 
sembles, orchestras, and bands_be- 
fore the secondary schools and, al- 
most more important, before many 
of the elementary schools. It is al- 
Ways surprising to find how few chil- 
dren have ever heard a concert by 
live musicians. It seems their only 
introduction to concert music has 
been by television or radio. These 
Trust Fund concerts have done 
much to promote the cause of music 
and to bring about a better apprecia- 
tion of what the professional musi- 
cian has to offer. 

Most of the above emphasis has 
been placed upon the performance 
of the All-Philadelphia Senior High 
School Chorus and Orchestra and 
the Elementary Chorus. That is not 
a complete picture. We have also 
organized the following All-City 
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Twice as many 


DIFFERENT 
TONE COLOR 
COMBINATIONS! 


ORCHESTRA 
MODEL 914 


Ten Voice Matic treble tone selectors, 
with a choice of four bass tone colors, give you a wide range 


of tone color combinations. 


— THE sWitc,, a 


You've got twice as many more! Exclusive 
modulator switch transforms sound to a soft, mellow 
range of tone effects . . . perfect for small ensemble, 
accompaniment and up-to-the mike solos. 
Third dimensional grille and many other exclusive 
features puts the “914” Accordiana in a 


class by itself. And it’s priced hundreds of dollars less 


than other imported artist accordions! 


FREE FOLDER — from your dealer, or write Excelsior, 333 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 14. In Canada: Canada Music Supply, Ltd., Montreal 

















3 Arrangements for ensembles: 
STRING QUARTETS: 


| LIEBESFREUD, LIEBESLEID, SCHON ROSMARIN, CAPRICE VIEN- 
| NOIS, MINIATURE VIENNESE MARCH and TOY SOLDIER'S 
| MARCH (with optional string bass for String Orchestra) 

STRING QUARTET in A minor 


















CLARINET TRIOS [with piano accompaniment): 
| LIEBSFREUD, RONDINO on a theme by Beethoven, 
| MIDNIGHT BELLS (Heuberger) and SCHON ROSMARIN 
These are also available for 2 clarinets and piano 
TRUMPET TRIOS (with piano accompaniment): 


LIEBESFREUD, MIDNIGHT BELLS (Heuberger), THE OLD 
| REFRAIN, and SCHON ROSMARIN 


SAXOPHONE TRIO (with piano accompaniment): 
MIDNIGHT BELLS (Heuberger) 


These and all other Kreisler compositions and arrangements may be 
examined or purchased at your favorite music store. We do not sell at retail. 


67 W. 44 St. CHARLES FOLEY New York 18 
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itis to play a Pedlerin tune 
...yes, even for a beginner! 
Better yet, listen to a whole 
section playing Pedlers. 
Then you'll understand 
why so many bandmasters 
recommend Custombuilt 
Pedler...the clarinet with 
accurate intonation! 

THE PEDLER COMPANY 

ELKHART, INDIANA 


Fine woodwinds exclusively for more than four generations 
























groups: An All-Philadelphia  Ele- 
mentary Orchestra, an All-Philadel- 
phia Junior High School Orches- 
tra, an All-Philadelphia Junior High 
School Chorus, and an All-Philadel- 
phia Senior High School Band. This 
is an indication that we firmly be- 
lieve in the need for selected groups 
to perform in public, in order to 
focus attention on the goals for 
which each individual school is striv- 
ing. The many festivals we give 
each year spread this gospel to its 
particular group of patrons, which 
no one All-City festival could suc- 
ceed in doing. The All-Philadel- 
phia Mothers’ Chorus is perhaps one 
of the most interesting projects we 
sponsor. At the present time 50 of 
our schools have Mothers’ Choruses. 
Out of these is selected an All-City 
group of 200 singers which gives a 
concert each spring. ‘This organiza- 
tion provides ‘an excellent oppor- 
tunity for us not only to acquaint 
them with good music and matters 
of interpretation, but to demonstrate 
the type of instruction being given 
in the schools and the underlying 
principles of music instruction. 

We believe that it is important for 
music educators to be connected 
with the professional life of the com- 
munity. This is one way to demon- 
strate conclusively that the pub- 
lic school music leadership is com- 
petent in carrying out the advance- 
ment of music in the schools and 
community. Our professional ap- 
pearances have provided a splendid 
opportunity to attract the better 
players to our part-time instrumental 
program, which at the present time 
includes 36 top-notch musicians giv- 
ing from 5 to 25 hours each of in- 
struction during school hours to our 
school pupils. This instruction is 
free to the children and is provided 
by the School District of Philadel- 
phia. 

Perhaps I can sum up this entire 
report by saying that worthy music 
leadership is based on a good rela- 
tionship with all facets of the com- 
munity which produce music or 
listen to it, and a willingness to 
find out what is now being done and 
to help plan for a better tomorrow. 
This means not a six-hour day con- 
fined to our offices, but a sixteen- 
hour day of thinking about and 
doing something about music as it 
benefits the child, his parent, and 
the entire citizenry. aaa 
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WEST BEGINS 
(Continued from page 47) 


to the scope of the music, and both 
were suited to the magnificent set- 
ting provided by nature. All Faces 
West played to standing room only 
for the three nights of its run, and 
so gratified were the city fathers by 
its reception that plans are afoot to 
make a similar musical pageant a 
yearly feature, 

~ Of course the West’s long-stand- 
ing interest in and support of mu- 
sic generally is a matter of record. 
It was to fulfill, not to encourage, 
the popular interest in music that 
Silver Dollar Tabor built his fa- 
mous opera house. It was to capital- 
ize on, not to encourge, this interest 
in music and the performing arts 
that the great personalities of music, 
dance, and theatre did tours that in- 
evitably included the growing met- 
ropolises of the West. But it is a 
relatively new “switch” for impres- 
arios and civic organizations there 
to capitalize on this inherent inter- 
est to promote other events and lo- 
cal celebrations. It might even be 
said that they are using it and 
their own musicians as well in many 
cases—to draw attention to them- 
selves in the same way that they 
have used their vast and_ varied 
scenery to develop further national 
interest in it. 





Music Growth 


The trend to commemorate its 
picturesque and heroic _ history 
through music (either by employ- 
ing the world’s music for its own 
purposes, as in San Antonio, or by 
creating its own, as in Ogden) is 
spreading. From Portland comes 
word that that Oregon city plans its 
own festival celebration next sum- 
mer, on a large and ambitious scale. 
The rodeos which in prospect had 
so delighted me as a_ Viennese 
schoolboy are not the only ammuni- 
tion the West has for recruiting huge 
crowds to the support of a civic or 
private project.. Promotion-minded 
music lovers are making music a 
dynamic part of the West’s con- 
stantly growing impingement on the 
consciousness of the rest of the coun- 
try. As one who has loved both the 
West and music a long time, I am 
delighted that this should be so. 

AAA 
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Festival Favorites of 1951-1952 


band 

AMERICAN FOLK RHAPSODY—Grundman ........ LITTLE NORWEGIAN SUITE—Hansen 

Sereaee Wee Oe OE PIONS once ccccceeeseeeusees SUN VALLEY MOUNTAINS—Ogden 

SYMPHONY NO. 6 (Mvmts. 1 & 3)—Tschaikowsky ..... THENDARA, Overture—P hitney 

TWO MOODS—Grundman 

orchestra 

LITTLE NORWEGIAN SUITE—Hansen ........... PROCESSIONAL MARCH—¥P oodhouse 

ROSAMUNDE, Overture—Schubert ........ ROSENKAVALIER, Waltzes—Strauss (Cailliet) 
SLAVONIC RHAPSODY NO. 2—Friedemann 

chorus 


ALL IN THE APRIL EVENING—Diack (Cain). SATB 

COME TO THE FAIR—Martin. SAB, SATB, TTBB...OLD ABRAM BROWN—Britten, SATB 
IN THAT GREAT GETTIN’ UP MORNING—Cain. SATB 
PRAYER from “Haensel and Gretel”—Humperdinck (Cain). SSA 
PRELUDE from “Cycle of Life’—Ronald,. SSA, SATB 


AND NOW 


Outstanding New Releases for IGE 


band 

The BLUE-TAIL FLY—Grundman Full 6.00 Symph. 8.50 (Full Score included) 
The GREEN DOMINO—Grundman Full 6.00 Symph. 8.50 (Full Score included) 
The LOXWOOD HORNPIPE—Barrow Full 6.50 Symph. 9.00 (Full Score included) 
The MESSIAH, Overture—Handel (Caillict)Full 6.00 Symph. 8.50 (Full Score included) 
THEME FOR TOMORROW—Feller Full 6.00 Symph. 8.50 (Full Score included) 


special band 





LINCOLN PORTRAIT—Copland (for Narrator and Symphonic Band) 
Full 13.50 Symph. 18.50 (Full Score included) 


MUSIC FOR A FESTIVAL—lJacob (for Full Band, with Brass Interludes ) 
Full 35.00 Symph. 50.00 


TUNBRIDGE FAIR—Piston. (Intermezzo for Symphonic Band) 
Full 13.50 Symph. 16.00 (Full Score included) 


orchestra 


The CLOCKWORK CLOWN—E. White ....Set A 2.00 Set B 4.50 
FOUR WALTZES—Schubert (Perry). Easy Set A 2.00 Set B 4.00 (Full Score included) 
GALAVANT=Cursom ...0-ccccccccscces Set A 1.50 Set B 3.50 


ROSAMUNDE, Ballet Music Nos. 1 & 2—Schubert (Douglas) 


Set A 4.00 Set B 9.25 (Full Score included) 


ty 


chorus 

(SA) BARBARA ALLEN—arr. Ager .16; A TALL STORY—Britten............ -20; 

(SSA) CEASE YOUR BITTER WEEPING—Kodaly .25; NON NOBIS, DOMINE—Quilter .20; 

(SATB) IF I CAN HELP SOMEBODY—<Androzzo .20; NORWEGIAN GIRLS—Kodaly .20; 

(TBB) The BACHELOR; The PEACOCKS; SOLDIER'S SONG—Kodaly ....... cath: 20s 
SONGS FROM KARAD—Kodaly.......... 28 





All materials on display at the MENC Convention, Philadelphia 


BOOSEY ann HAWKES 


DEPARTMENT 321 





All orders direct to: 
P. O. BOX 418 


Professional Division 
30 WEST 57th ST. 


NEW YORK CITY LYNBROOK, L. L., N. Y. 
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SEE THESE NEW INSTRUMENTAL WORKS 


AT THE MENC 
OR WRITE TODAY FOR COPIES 


FOR STRINGS 


A Suite for String Orchestra—Milkey 


Dances From the Operas and 
Ballets of Rameau-Ross ... ... ao 


Dances for Violin and Piano 
Mozart and Beethoven—Gehrkens 1.50 


$2.50 


FOR ELEMENTARY ORCHESTRA 


Scales and Rounds—Forster we 


Tune A Day Orchestra Folio 
Herfurth—Provides early orchestral 
participation for very young string 
players. 

Score 1.00; Horns .75; Parts .50 


Program Music From Many Lands 
Forster-Matson — Just released! An 
ideal collection of favorite folk songs 
for the beginning orchestra. 


FOR ELEMENTARY STRING 
ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 


of 3-part treble voices 


Six French Folk Songs—Bornschein 


Ea, Score and Parts .75; String 
parts .10; chorus parts .16 


FOR BAND 
THE YOUNG BANDSMAN SERIES 


Vol I —Holiday Moods—Varrall 
Vol II —A Northern Overture—Verrall 
Vol I1I—Starlight—Fantaisie Overture 
Vol IV—The Plainsman—McKay 
(Just released) 


Supervisor's 
Complete Catalog 
Free! 


Write for your free copy today! 


BOSTON MUSIC CO. 


116 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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THOMAS F. DARCY, JR. 


EMPO is an Italian word, the literal translation of 

which is time. The two words are not synony- 
mous, however, as used in musical terminology: tempo 
is used to indicate rate of speed, while time is used in 
connection with the division of rhythm or measure. 
(A waltz is played in waltz tempo but it is written in 
three-quarter time.) 

The tempo of a composition or movement is shown 
on a score by metronomic indication and/or verbal 
direction and, in the interest of standardization, Italian 
terms are almost universally used for this purpose. 
However, the varying conceptions of their meaning, by 
composer and conductor alike, led to the adoption of 
metronomic marking as a more definite means of in- 
dicating the tempo desired. 

Inasmuch as many scores do not bear numerical 
markings, a comprehensive knowledge of the Italian 
terms signifying tempo is essential to the serious mu- 
sician, and this article presents the two systems of mark- 
ing in a simple, comparative form, hoping that such 
information may be helpful to conductors and of 
interest to musicians in general. 


Two Classifications 


The Italian terms most commonly used may be 
broken down into two classifications: (1) terms which 
have direct reference to speed, such as lento (slow), 
moderato (moderately); (2) terms—tar more numerous 
—which merely indicate a character or a mood indi- 
rectly suggesting a tempo, such as adagio (at ease) and 
andante (going). ‘These terms are sometimes altered 
in meaning by the addition of qualifying words, such 
as piu (more), meno (less), assat (very), and non 
troppo (not too much). 

In addition to the two general classifications listed 
above, expressions referring to a style of movement (or 
a tempo) which is well enough known to serve as a 
guide, such as alla marcia or tempo di minuetto, are 
occasionally used as tempo indications. 

The continued use of certain vague terms which 
refer only to mood or character has caused them to be 
regarded as indicaitng a definite tempo. In the main, 
this has caused no contusion, but the mental associa- 
tion of andante with “rather slow” has brought about 
a complete reversal of the original meaning of the 
superlative and diminutive of the term. ‘To repeat, 
the literal meaning of andante is “going,” hence piu 
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andante (going more) actually means a faster tempo 
than andante, and andantino (going a little) indicates 
a slightly slower tempo. In modern usage, however, 
(andante being accepted as meaning “rather slow’) 
piu andante is interpreted as meaning slower than 
andante, and andantino as somewhat faster. 


General Relationship 


The accompanying chart is intended solely as a guide 
in establishing a general relationship between the more 
commonly used Italian terms and the comparable nu- 
merical metronome markings. The several variable 
factors inherent in the use and interpretation of the 
elastic Italian terms preclude an absolute analogy be- 
tween the two systems of marking. The arbitrary fig- 
ures shown in the metronomic indication column repre- 
sent the number of beats per minute, qualified by what- 
ever note precedes the number in a score. 

[ strongly recommend that you check and recheck 
your mental conception of the various tempi with a 
stop watch. Such training will pay dividends in the 
form of added assurance when you are confronted with 
a new score. 

This discussion has of necessity dealt with tempo in 
its strictest sense—tempo giusto one might say—with- 
out reference to any of the numerous variations which 
may be indicated in a score or hallowed by tradition. 

You may well ask, What about those little unwritten 
nuances of tempo which are observed by fine con- 
ductors and virtuosi? Frankly, there can be no rule for 
them. They are born of a fine sensitivity to beauty of 
line and form, and distinguish a conductor from a time- 
beater. They draw the line of demarcation between 
the artist and the average musician and serve to keep 
music from becoming a science rather than an art. 




















TERM LITERAL TEMPO 

TRANSLATION INDICATION 

40 GRAVE GRAVELY EXTREMELY SLOW 

50 LARGO LARGE. BROAD EXTREMELY SLOW 

60 — LARGHETTO DIMINUTIVE OF LARGO VERY SLOW 

60  ADAGIO AT EASE VERY SLOW, SOFTLY 

70 LENTO SLOW SLOW 

80 ADAGIETTO DIMINUTIVE OF ADAG/O SLOW 

90 ANDANTE GOING MODERATELY SLOW 


95 ANDANTINO DIMINUTIVE OF ANDANTE MODERATELY SLOW 
BUT NOW ACCEPTED AS 
MEANING SLIGHTLY FASTER 


THAN ANDANTE 





100 MODERATO MODERATELY MODERATE 
110 ALLEGRETTO DIMINUTIVE OF ALLEGRO — MODERATELY FAST 
120 ALLEGRO (GENERALLY CHEERFUL MODERATELY FAST 
MODIFIED BY A QUALI- 
FYING WORD} 


130 CON MOTO WITH MOTION FAST 
140 vvo LIVELY FAST 
150 VIVACE VIVACIOUS VERY FAST 


160 PRESTO QUICK VERY FAST 


SUPERLATIVE OF VIVACE EXTREMELY FAST 
SUPERLATIVE OF PRESTO EXTREMELY FAST 


AS FAST VIVACISSIMO 
AS POS. PRESTISSIMO 
SIBLE 
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OUTSTANDING NEW 


Educational Music 


ORDER EXAMINATION COPIES NOW 





Frontier Sketches 


By Francis J. Pyle. A suite for string quartet or string 
orchestra. 


eave Ge Pants: COMMBEEOD -.. << a5 ss cce ck ececscceas $2.25 
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Spotlight on Strings 


By Louise Mignin. For string orchestra with Piano. 
Written for young string players who are in their 
very early stages of technical development. Easy tech- 
nical range. No difficult keys. 


Score and set of parts, complete .................... $2.00 
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NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


MUSIC IS MOTION 


By Edna G. Buttolph. Rhythms, games, songs for 
children. Price, $1.00 
SKETCHES IN RHYTHM 
By Edna A. Wright. For Dance Classes, Piano 
Classes and Playground Activities. Designed te 
aid the teacher in imparting a better sense of 
the harmony of movement. Price, 75 cents 


OUR LITTLE SONGS 
By Sister Mary Lolita, OSF. The melodic line of 
these songs lies well within the range of little 
children’s voices. The accompaniments are sim- 
ple, very easy to play. Price, 75 cents 
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NE W CBE O:RAL.  Be-si-c 


6955 GREAT DAY—Raymond Rhea....... FULL .22 

7004 HOW LOVELY IS THY DWELLING PLACE— 
MIRE, Oo a ao ho oS a6 wena te ean SATB 

6891 MADRIGAL—Lucy A. Alexander. . . SATB 

7016 PEACEFUL VALLEY—K. Daniel. - SSA 








Catalog containing a comprehensive and 
diversified selection of modern educa- 


Write for our complete new Supervisor's 
tional material. IT’S FREE for the asking. 
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C. SHARPLESS HICKMAN 


IKLOS ROSZA’S suite from 
1 his music for the film Quo 
Vadis? is slated for performance by 
the Indianapolis, Kansas City, and 
Portland symphony orchestras. In 
view of this fact, it is interesting 
(and depressing) to note M-G-M’s 
evaluation of the importance of mu- 
sic in its colossal spectacle. In its 
elaborate 24-page promotional book- 
let on the picture, distributed na- 
tionally by the Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America, Inc., there is 
not a single reference to the musical 
score. Moreover the extensive credits 
in the booklet do not even list 
Rosza’s name! 

The composer's remarks on_ his 
score were heard by millions of 
listeners to a CBS intermission in- 
terview during a New York Phil- 
harmonic-‘Symphony broadcast last 
fall, but for those who missed it a 
brief summary might be instructive. 

Most of the backgrourid music is 
conventionally orchestrated for full 
modern symphony orchestra, and 
non-contrapuntally scored with nu- 
merous parallels and modal _har- 
monies. But three key sequences 
are orchestrated in line with the de- 
ductions reached by Rosza, Eugene 
Zador (his orchestrator), and his re- 
search aides—deductions which were 
gained from allusions to music in 
Roman, Greek, and early Christian 
literature, and from the depiction 
of musical instruments on the pot- 
tery, mosaics, statues, and so forth 
remaining from those times, (Un- 
fortunately no scores of Roman and 
early Christian times have come 
down. to uS.) 

One of these three musical se- 
quences is keyed to scenes of the 
Romans and is scored for instru- 
ments or voices used in unison (it 
is believed that harmonizing was 
not then practiced) in parallel oc- 
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taves or fifths. A second, keyed to 
the early Christians, is based on pre- 
Gregorian chants of Hebrew and 
Greek origin. The third, used in 
scenes of the Roman soldiery, has a 
Syrian flavor. 

In none of these “historic” se- 
quences are bowed instruments used. 
And you may take it from Miklos 
Rosza and his staff that Nero didn’t 
fiddle while Rome _ burned; he 
strummed wildly on his lyre! Other 
instruments reconstructed for the 
picture were the aulos (a double 
flute in the form of an inverted V), 
the salpinx (a long, straight trum- 
pet, without valves of course), the 
bagpipe (which is not of Scotch 
origin, but was introduced into 
Britain by the Romans), the lituus 
(a long brass pipe in the shape of a 
J), and the buccina (a simple, C- 
shaped horn with a wooden bar 
across it to prevent the ends from 


joggling). 


A few snips from the Hollywood 
sound track... 


Revamping a foreign film is noth- 
ing new to Hollywood, but utilizing 
a years-old background score as well 
as background photography is a new 
twist. This has been done by Co- 
lumbia for its trite story Storm over 
Tibet, which uses Arthur Honeg- 
ger’s music and a 1936 scientific ex- 
pedition’s filming of Himalayan and 
Tibetian, scenes, peoples, and cus- 
toms—all lifted bodily from a_pre- 
World War II film issued (as we 
recall) in Switzerland. Leith Stevens, 
who did the distinctive score for 
George Pal’s Destination Moon, has 
done a superb job of editing Honeg- 
ger’s music, which is both haunt- 
ingly mystical and evocative of the 
grandeur and vastness of the Hima- 
layan mountains. 


Alex North, who at this writing 
seems headed for a three-way tussle 
with Franz Waxman and Miklos 
Rosza for the Academy Award, has 
two more contenders for next year’s 
honors in the John Steinbeck-Elia 
Kazan Viva Zapata, and the music 
for Tennessee Williams’ adaptation 
of his two one-act plays, tentatively 
entitled Ten Blocks on El Camino 
Real. North is the new white-haired 
boy of the top-flight scorers out Hol- 
lywood way, and to judge from his 
output during the past year he de- 
serves to be. 


Our vote for the most superb 
use of musical fare for a background 
score goes to Bronislau Kaper for his 
score to The Red Badge of Cour- 
age. Too bad M-G-M didn’t give 
this John Huston film the full build- 
up treatment; it’s a classic from 
every standpoint. One of the most 
adroit aspects of it is the sparing use 
of music. Indeed, this picture uses 
the utmost economy to say more 
about war and look more deeply 
into it than any other film ever 
made, with the possible exception of 
Lewis Milestone’s All Quiet on the 
Western Front. 


Local 47 of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians—the Los An- 
geles local which controls Holly- 
wood’s film and radio studio musi- 
cians—put on the first of what may 
be an annual West Coast Instru- 
mental Music Clinic for music edu- 
cators during the Christmas holidays. 
The two-day event included a score 
of seminars in various performance 
and teaching fields, exhibits, enter- 
taining shows and concerts, and so 
forth, Most popular of all the 
events, though, was a_ three-hour 
prevue session and discussion of mo- 
tion picture music for which Walt 
Disney and Paul Smith, his music 
director, were the hosts at the Disney 
Studios. Another film personality 
who played an important part in 
the clinic was producer Jesse L. 
Lasky. Incidentallly, Local 47’s two 
thousand players who do film stu- 
dio work on a full- or part-time con- 
tract basis are happy over the quiet- 
ly conciliatory huddle held in Flor- 
ida (of all places), which resulted 
in a 15 per cent pay boost for mu- 
sicians and a new two-year pact be- 
tween the producers and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians. 4 4 4 
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AND OTHER ARTS 


Continued from page 52) 


A study of the background and 
history of the arts reveals an amaz- 
ing parallelism between them. The 
several theories of the origins of 
music—the “primal cry,” and “im- 
itation of nature’s sounds’’—have 
their counterpart in the prehistoric 
paintings which have been dis- 
covered. These primitive drawings 
appear to have a similar double 
source, being either strongly realis- 
tic, imitative, and descriptive, or 
imaginative and abstract. 

Both styles appear to have evolved 
concurrently, and each has retained 
its motivating influence. This uni- 
versality of dualism of art experi- 
ence and art expression is a con- 
frmation that man lives both with- 
in and without himself, that he is 
both subjective and objective in his 
living, introvert and extrovert, im- 
pressionist and expressionist. The 
dual appetites engendered by this 
double life of the individual are sat- 
isfied by a double fare in art. Pro- 
gram music, representational paint- 
ings, naturalistic sculpture are 
needed to feed one side, while the 
other requires absolute music, ab- 
stract painting and sculpture, patho- 
genic poetry. This dualistic nature 
of man and art in no way denies 
the quality of either, any more than 
man’s having a right side and a left 
side makes him two individuals. 

In his book The Commonwealth 
of Art, Curt Sachs has briefed this 
philosophy of art and of art origin 
thus: 


The arts, like gesture and speech, are 
expressions of man; they confirm and 
corroborate, in their own individual 
ways, what their sister arts reflect: i.e., 
man’s emotive reactions to stimuli from 
without and within. . . . The common- 
wealth of art, the life and concurrence 
of all individual arts under a common 
law and fate is a reality. From whatever 
different sensations the arts may derive, 
from touch, vision, hearing, on to what- 
ever the artists may project their visions, 
murals or melodies, they are one in 
spirit and meaning. 


This oneness of spirit is clearly 
apparent in the uniform manner in 
which the arts have evolved. In- 
novations in painting paralleled 
those in music. Revolutions in poli- 
tics occurred simultaneously with 
upheavels in music. Beethoven and 
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Napoleon did not just happen to 
be contemporaries. The elegant 
dress and coiffure of Mozart’s day 
were sartorial evidence of the super- 
ficiality, the rococo quality of the 
era. 

To fail to make this synthesis is 
to fail to comprehend fully our mu- 
sic, One may say this is not neces- 
sary; that music is of such a tran- 
scendental nature that no ramifica- 
tions of knowledge are needed for 
its understanding and enjoyment. 
This is true if we are willing to be 
satisfied with partials, as were the 
blind Hindus. Our complete aware- 
ness, enjoyment, and understanding 
of music will come only with a full- 
visioned awareness, enjoyment, and 
understanding of all art. 

In addition to being academically 
aware of the parallel development 
of the arts, one must go further. 
Just as a reading of the history of 
music is only one step in its enjoy- 
ment, so it is with the sister arts. 
A real effort should be made to be- 


come acquainted with great art 
works. Fine reproductions of the 
world’s masterpieces of painting 


should be obtainable at your library. 
Life magazine has made an impor- 
tant contribution by making avail- 
able, in color, prints of the various 
schools of painting as well as_pic- 
tures of other art media. 


Not Too Fast 


Visits to museums can be very re- 
warding if unhurried. (We would 
not expect to get a fair hearing of a 
musical composition played at 
double speed.) The fine china on 
your table may prove to be as worthy 
an expression of the ceramist’s art 
as Haydn’s music is of his. 

You may not be able to afford an 
art study visit to Europe, but the 
motion picture camera has made it 
possible to bring much of its art 
treasures to you. Feature length 
films such as The Titan and the 
Life of Van Gogh are magnificent 
statements of achievements in sculp- 
ture and painting and are avail- 
able at reasonable prices. Distance 
and immediate unavailability need 
not be a barrier to enjoyment and 
study of art. 

The musician novice will find 
that he is not a complete beginner 
in the sister arts. He will have 
studied the color-theory of painting 


with Rimsky-Korsakov, the _ prin- 
ciples of architectural design with 
Bach; and his poetry appreciation 
will have been anticipated in his 
study of the lovely curving lines of 
Puccini’s melodies. The musician 
will find the elements of material, 
form, and expression to be common 
to all art, and he will learn that 
though each of these may differ, 
they have the same basic purpose. 
Using the same principles of design 
that we have learned to apply to the 
analysis or construction of music, we 
can analyze or construct a statue, 
a vase, a poem, or a building. 

As in music, where the greater 
rewards come with active partici- 
pation, so in the other areas of art, 
greater understanding and pleasure 
will be derived from doing rather 
than from looking or listening. A 
five or ten-dollar outlay will buy 
adequate supplies to start you on 
your way as a painter. A dollar or 
two will purchase the material to 
initiate your career as a ceramist. 
The cost of writing a poem is that 
of pencil, paper, and the effort of 
truly perceiving, and recording in 
words a treasured experience. 

May I suggest that you try a 
“modern” painting. The usual cry 
of “blind-daubing” may _ change 
after the experiment. It might be 
well to do this painting to a back- 
ground of music by your favorite 
modern. 

We are obligated not only to 
know, but to promote the other 
arts. The well-being of our par- 
ticular art is inextricably  inter- 
woven with that of drama and all 
the others. Handel will be wel- 
comed where Michelangelo is fa- 
miliar, but Wagner will be coolly 
received where Rodin is unknown. 

To fail to study music’s sister arts, 
to be uninformed of their works and 
creators, movements and eras, is to 
invite the penalties inherent in pre}- 
udice and bias. To have a knowl- 
edge of the greater art is to secure 
and amplify our appreciation and 
understanding of music, with the 
bonus of the joy and pleasure de- 
rived from our experiences with and 
in the other areas of art. 

The sparkle and glow which is 
perceived through one of the facets 
of a diamond would have no being 
without the whole diamond with 
its many facets. Art is like such a 
jewel, and music is but one of its 
facets. AAA 
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WORKSHOP 


(Continued from page 29) 


cern among classroom teachers and 
music specialists about what should 
be taught on specific grade levels 
than about whether the things that 
are being taught have real meaning 
and value to the students, and 
whether those things are being 
taught in such a manner that all 
students are eager to learn. 


The 


breakdown of 


grade-level 
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Can Help You! 


THREE music reference books that 
are proving extremely helpful to 
music educators are —(1) ‘'The Story 


of Musical Instruments,’ 365 pages, 6” x 9" with hard 
. (2) “Band and Orchestra Handbook,’ 148 
pages, 6” x 9” with hard cover...(3) NEW “Handbook 
or Beginning and Advanced Rhythm Bands,’’ 50 pages 
of “what to do and how to do it.”’ Write for free cata- 
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log describing these and many other 
tested P/A school music teaching helps. 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND 
Division of C.G. CONN Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana, Department 365 


C1 Please mail free catalog on THREE BOOKS and other tested P/A music teaching helps, 


barriers where music is concerned 
has been greatly facilitated by the 
workshop movement. There is much 
less of “That is definitely primary 
stuff and I’m not interested in it 
because I teach sixth grade.” In- 
stead, there are many indications of 
this kind of thinking: “I shall prob- 
ably use all of these ideas in some 
form or other and adjust them to 
my own situations and my own 
pupils.” 

The music 
chance of a 


specialist has the 
lifetime to become a 








VISUAL AIDS FOR INSTRUMENT TEACHING 


Nine 35 mm. Filmstrips, each with a Teaching Guide, comprise 
Pan-American’s newest VISUAL AID for Music Educators 
and Advanced Music Students. Prepared by experts for teaching 
CORNET-TRUMPET, TROMBONE-BARITONE, CLARINET, FLUTE, 
FRENCH HORN, VIOLIN, CELLO, STRING BASS, AND DRUMS. 
Get free Visual Aids folder for complete information. Mail 
coupon or post card. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION 
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really functioning and integral part 
of the whole educational program 
in his community. Instead of keep- 
ing music more or less in the narrow 
confines of special groups and op- 
erating like a closed corporation, the 
music teacher, using the workshop 
as a medium, can become a sort of 
central distributing agency for mu- 
sic. He will find himself giving of 
his energy, talents, creativeness, and 
skill in handling both children and 
grownups, in order to give to others 
what they need from him. He can 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
others will pick up where he left off, 
create something new and beautiful, 
and pass it along to hundreds of 
others. AAA 





WARING 


(Continued from page 17) 


must be perfectly wedded or else a 
distorted performance will result. 
The integrated performance will 
have power of communication and 
conviction, and if that is not de- 
sired, why sing at all? Incidentally, 
this applies to songs of all kinds, 
popular or classical. 

I should like to point out, too, 
that the young professional aspirant 
of today is called upon to meet some 
requiréments that were not “in the 
catalog” some years ago. Whether 
or not those of us in the teaching 
and performing fields like it, today’s 
audiences seek to have their ears 
pleased as well as their eyes. This 
does not mean that the successful 
career singer must be of movie star 
caliber in appearance, but it does 
mean that he will both start out and 
advance more rapidly if he is trained 
in stage deportment and_ grace, 
grooming, and everything else that 
contributes to good appearance. 
This applies on the great opera and 
concert stages as well as in television 
and Broadway shows. 

Not long ago a voice teacher said 
to me, “I’m surprised how many of 
my students are now taking dance 
training. Why do you suppose they 
are doing it?” He hadn’t caught 
up with the facts of television life. 
A very large percentage of today’s 
auditions for singing jobs are quite 
likely to begin with a “movement 
test” instead of vocalises. Perhaps 
this is disconcerting to some estab- 
lished, sincere voice teachers who 
want to think of singing only in 
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WOMEN COMPOSERS 


(Continued from page 31) 


words, she fashioned “It Happened 
in Monterey,” which she followed 
with “Littke Man You’ve Had a 
Busy Day,” “Chiquita,” “I Under- 
stand,” “The Right Kind of Love,” 
and ‘‘As Long As You’re not in Love 
with Anyone Else, Why Don’t You 
Fall in Love with Me?” and “Dream- 
er’s Holiday.” 

Few men can match the list of hit 
tunes composed by Joan Whitney, 
who recently established a publish- 
ing firm with her collaborator, Alex 
Kramer. At one time, during the 


some of her manuscripts to the man- 
ager. She was told to look up some 
word writers and come back. 

A week later she returned with 
“Don’t Wake Me Up, Let Me 
Dream.” Then came “Ramona,” 
which actually made the movie of 
the same name a _ box-office sensa- 
tion. Internationally famous, Mabel 
went on to write one hit after an- 
other. With Billy Rose handling the 
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If you want to be sure of getting the best 
dollar-for-dollar value in beginner and 
advanced student violins, specify Jackson- 
Guldan violins. For over thirty years 
Jackson-Guldan violins (and violas) have 
been specified by elementary and high school 
music department heads with complete 
confidence. 

Before you consider the purchase of violins 
or violas for your classes, you owe it to 
yourself to investigate Jackson-Guldan. 
Be sure to purchase guaranteed violins. 
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ASCAP war with BMI (owned by 
the broadcasting stations), the pair 
had four songs on the Hit Parade. 
The Whitney-Kramer team’s first big 
number was “High on a Windy 
Hill,” which they followed with “My 
Sister and I.” Turning to novelties, 
they struck gold with “Love Some- 
body,” “It’s Love, Love Love,” a 
calypso piece, and “Money Is the 
Root of All Evil.” They proved their 
versatility with “Candy” and “Far 
Away Places,” two hits of major pro- 
portions. They also have to their 
credit “It’s the Beginning of the 
End,” “It All Comes Back to Me 
Now,” and “The Way That the 
Wind Blows.” Among their most re- 
cent compositions is a much-record- 
ed tune, “I Only Saw Him Once.” 

Despite this apparently recent 
awakening of feminine musician- 
ship, there is evidence that for cen- 
turies women have been authors of 
songs and lyrics. But their produc- 
tion of serious compositions has been 
strangely lacking. Many theories 
have been advanced for this ap- 
parent artistic deficiency. The most 
prevalent is that women, from the 
days of Sappho, have been discour- 
aged from entering the arts. It was 
this attitude that prompted Fanny 
Mendelssohn to publish her songs 
under her brother Felix’s name, and 
Clara Schumann to neglect her own 
music in order to devote her life to 
performing her husband Robert's 
works. 


Enduring Songs 


But women composed their songs 
anyway, and many of them came to 
public notice. Robert Burns credited 
one of his songs, “Comin’ Through 
the Craigs o’Kyle,” to a young miss, 
Jean Glover, whom he found “wan- 
dering through the country with a 
sleight-of-hand — blackguard.” ~—_An- 
other Scottish composer, Mrs. Annie 
McVicar Jordan, penned the well- 
known “Blue Bells of Scotland,” late 
in the eighteenth century. A few 
decades later, Mrs. Emma Willard 
wrote that boon to bassos, “Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep,” while 
actually aboard ship on her way 
home from Europe in 1832. 

In 1840 Mrs. Annie Barry Craw- 
ford contributed the lyrics to one 
of the most beautiful of all Scotch 
songs, “Kathleen Mavourneen,” and 
two decades later Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, inspired by a rendition of 
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“Glory Hallelujah,” sprang out of 
bed in the dead of night to write 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
Before the century closed, Annie 
Fortesque Harrison had written “In 
the Gloaming,” and Maude Nugent, 
a Brooklyn chanteuse, introduced 
her own “Sweet Rosie O’Grady” at 
Tony Pastor’s, thereby providing 
material for every barbershop quar- 
tet to this day. 

The turn of the century proved to 
be a turning point also in the 
fortunes of lady composers. Into the 
musical spotlight stepped a middle- 
aged widow from Janesville, Wis- 
consin—Carrie Jacobs Bond. With 
the financial assistance of a singer 
friend, Mrs. Bond had a few of her 
compositions published privately in 
a book called “Seven Songs—As Un- 
pretentious as the Wild Rose.” In- 
cluded were “I Love You Truly” 
and “Just A-Wearyin’ for You.” 
Both were greeted with such en- 
thusiasm that they soon were pub- 
lished separately. When in 1910 Mrs. 
Bond wrote “A Perfect Day,” she 
was hailed as America’s foremost 
wonian composer. ‘ 

A contemporary of Mrs. Bond was 
Nelle Richmond Eberhart, who 
teamed up with Charles Wakefield 
Cadman to write “At Dawning” 
and “From the Land of the Sky 
Blue Waters.” And about this same 
time, Nora Bayes, the darling of the 
music halls, was singing “Shine on 
Harvest Moon,” which she had writ- 
ten with her matinee-idol husband, 


- Jack Norworth. 


Wartime Songs 


During World War I women were 
composing memorable songs as well 
as entertaining the troops. While 
Elsie Janis, who was to write the 
classic “Love, Your Magic Spell Is 
Everywhere,” was in Europe enter- 
taining the soldiers, Lillian Ray, 
wrote the unforgettable “Sunshine 
of Your Smile,” In 1917 Laura Smith 
came out with “Little. Sir Echo,” 
which was successfully revived twen- 
ty-one years later by Bandleader 
Horace Heidt. 

One of the most prolific song 
writers of the war period was Anne 
Caldwell O’Dea, wife of a tunesmith 
and daughter of a Shakespearean 
actor. After creating books and lyrics 
for a handful of Broadway shows, 
she began a long partnership with 
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Jerome Kern. Together they pre- 
sented such stage hits as The Night 
Boat, Hitchy Koo, and Good Morn- 
ing, Dearie. Some of the songs were 
“Raggedy Ann,” “Once in a Blue 
Moon,” and “Wait Till the Cows 
Come Home.” When Anne went to 
Hollywood she wrote scenarios for 
Babes in Toyland and Flying Down 
to Rio. For the latter she wrote “I 
Know That You Know” with Vin- 
cent Youmans. 

The year the war ended a young 
miss from Chicago, Alma Sanders, 


scored with “That Tumble-Down 
Shack in Athlone.” She was admit- 
ted to ASCAP soon afterward on the 
strength of “Little Town in the 
Ould County Down’”’—still a favorite 
of Irish tenors, and “Ten Baby Fin- 
gers.” And in 1920 Lily Strickland, 
a twenty-two-year-old from Ander- 
son, S.C., published the beloved 
“Lindy Lou.” 

Alfreda Theodora Strandberg 
began writing songs in Brooklyn’s 
F.S. 60. With the naiveté of youth, 
she brought a handful of her tunes 
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THE SONG MY HEART WILL SING (TTBB #82158)... .Williams .18 


SACRED OCTAVO 


A CHORISTER'S PRAYER (SAI3 #84370)......Mueller ........ .18 
THE GREAT DAY OF THE LORD IS NEAR 


(SATB #84372)...... Es ech Od v0 Wis. 5.0 Roe aes San ae .20 
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(SATB #84369)...... Mendelssohn-Barnard ................. 18 
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(UNISON & Jr. Choir #86093)...... Ohanian ...... 15 
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to Theodore Morse, writer of “Dear 
Old Girl,” and ‘M-O-T-H-E-R.” 
Morse took an interest in the young 
girl and helped her complete “Little 
Girlie, I Love You.” But the pub- 
lishers insisted that a song by a 
woman would not sell, so Alfreda, 
or Dolly, as her friends called her, 
chose the pseudonym, Alfred Scott. 
Two years later she married Morse, 
and the husband and wife team pro- 
duced one of the country’s most fa- 
miliar airs, “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s 
All Here,” which they adapted 
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from Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘Pirates 
of Penzance.” For that one, Dolly 
used the name, D. A. Esrom, her 
name spelled backward. 

Under the soubriquet Dorothy 
Terriss, Dolly wrote the lyrics for 
“Three O’clock in the Morning,” a 
waltz imported from England. It re- 
mains one of the most enduring 
songs in 34 time. Dolly also was 
responsible for the words of “Won- 
derful One,” the melody of Paul 
Whiteman and Ferde Grofé. When 
ASCAP was formed in 1914, Dolly 


Extensive academic program. 
Elementary and advanced courses 
in pianoforte, voice, organ, wood- 
wind instruments, stringed instru- 
ments, pedagogy of theory, band 
and orchestra technique, choral 
technique, and music supervision. 
Courses offered for degree or State 


certification requirements, 


Moderate living expenses and in- 
structional fees. No additional fees 


charged to out-of-state students. 
One to 12 weeks of study and 


recreation in a cool, mountain en- 


vironment. 


for further information, address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 


Room 104-A Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
COLLEGE 
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Morse became the first woman mem- 
ber. She went on to compose other 
hits like “Baby Your Mother,” and 
“There Must Be a Silver Lining.” 
In 1929 she added the English lyrics 
to Ernesto Lecuona’s _ perennial 
“Siboney.” 

It was George Gershwin who gave 
Ann Ronnell the needed impetus to 
send her along the road to fame and 
fortune. While a student at Rad- 
cliffe College, Ann brought her first 
completed song, “Willow Weep for 
Me,” to Gershwin’s office. George 
liked the tune and recommended it 
to a publisher. Ann realized $15,000 
on the song. That was only the be- 
ginning. She added another $25,000 
to her bank account for a simple 
theme called ‘‘Who’s Afraid of the 
Big Bad Wolf?”, which she dreamed 
up for Walt Disney’s Three Little 
Pigs. This led to a Hollywood con- - 
tract, and Ann went west to become 
the only female music director in the 
film industry. She married movie 
producer Lester Cowan, and _pro- 
vided the musical scores for his pic- 
tures, G. I. Joe and Tomorrow the 
World. In -her spare time she au- 
thored the familiar “Linda,” “Rain 
on the Roof,” and ‘The Woman 
Behind the Man Behind the Gun.” 
Much of Deanna Durbin’s special 
material is Ronnell-written. 


Kay Swift 


Another Gershwin disciple was 
Kay Swift, who with her then hus- 
band, James P. Warburg, is credited 
with the numbers “Fine and 
Dandy,” and “Can This Be Love?” 
With her spouse again handling the 
lyrics, Kay composed “Can’t We Be 
Friends?”, which the orchestra 
leader, Johnny Messner, uses for his 
theme. Incidentally, Kay was the 
first magazine radio columnist, and 
served as chairman of music at New 
York’s World’s Fair. 

Another girl connected with the 
Fair was Dana Suesse, who wrote the 
music for Billy Rose’s Aquacade. 
Dana, a piano prodigy, at eighteen 
wrote the popular “Syncopated Love 
Song.” Three years later she listened 
to Paul Whiteman introducing her 
“Concerto in Three Rhythms” at 
Carnegie Hall. With Eddie Heyman, 
Dana has turned out such well- 
known pops as “My Silent Love,” 
“Whistling in the Dark,” and “You 
Oughta Be in Pictures.” 
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Dorothy Stewart, a native of Aus- 
tralia, has kept herself busy in New 
York as the American representative 
of the largest theater chain in the 
world, the J. C. Williamson Thea- 
ters, Ltd., a concert management 
organization, two radio broadcasting 
corporations, a music publisher, and 
a recording firm. Since her arrival 
in the United States in 1924, she 
also has been a singer, song writer, 
radio performer, and talent scout. 
In 1948 she wrote the biggest song 
hit of the year, “Now Is the Hour.” 
The number had as its progenitor a 
cradle song penned in 1915 by 
Clement Scott and later adapted by 
a Maori woman as a native “‘fare- 
well” song. Miss Stewart retitled the 
piece and wrote two new verses for 
it. Gracie Fields made it a smash hit 
in England, and when its fame 
spread back here it was on the Hit 
Parade eighteen weeks, fourteen in 
the No. | position. 


“Pll Never...” 


Ruth Lowe was a pianist with Ina 
Ray Hutton’s orchestra when she 
met Harold Cohen, Chicago contact 
man for the music publishers Breg- 
man, Vocco, and Conn. It was al- 
most love at first sight, and soon 
they were married. Ruth had been 
scribbling music since her girlhood 
days in Canada. She even plugged 
her songs while on the job as a 
pianist in a Toronto song shop. One 
of the numbers she created during 
this period was called “I'll Never 
Smile Again.” Ruth almost forgot 
about the song until tragedy struck 
during the summer of 1939. Harold 
died suddenly during an operation. 
Grief-stricken, Ruth unearthed the 
old song, and the words and music 
seemed to have been written with 
knowledge aforethought. Tommy 
Dorsey and band were playing at the 
Canadian National Exposition, and 
Ruth took the song to Dorsey, who 
liked it immediately. His recording 
led to other waxings by Glenn Mil- 
ler, Bing Crosby, and Fred Waring. 
It was easily the most beloved ballad 
of the year. Ruth also wrote “Funny 
Little Pedro,” “My First Love,” and 
“Put Your Dreams Away,” which 
Frank Sinatra uses as his radio theme 
song. 

Kay and Sue Werner are the only 
twin sisters listed in ASCAP. Ella 
Fitzgerald has been their biggest 
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booster, making hits of their songs, 
“I Want the Waiter with the 
Water,” “My Wubba Dolly,” “Rock 
It for Me,” and “I’ve Got the Spring 
Fever Blues.” The girls’ biggest com- 
mercial hit has been “Requestfully 
Yours,” a natural theme for disc 
jockey shows. 

One of the few two-women com- 
posing teams was formed by a mem- 
ber of the old Roxy gang, Vee Lawn- 
hurst, and Tot Seymour, her lyricist. 
Together they had successes with 
“What’s the Name of That Song?” 


“Cross Patch,” “Accent on Youth,” 
and “Us On a Bus.” Vee also had a 
hit with her wartime tune, “Johnny 
Zero.” 

It was only natural for Sylvia Dee 
(Josephine Moore Proffitt) to start 
writing songs at an early age. Her 
mother, Elizabeth Evelyn Moore, an 
early member of ASCAP, had 400 
concert songs published before Sylvia 
was old enough to read music. Sylvia 
teamed up with a Minnesota boy, 
Sidney Lippman, and they came up 
with “Chickery Chick” in ten min- 
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utes. She netted $10,000 for the 
chore. The two had another hit in 
“Laroo, Laroo Lilli Bolero,’ with 
an assist from Mrs. Moore, and were 
represented briefly on Broadway with 
a musical, Barefoot Boy with Cheek. 

Pretty Norma Egstrom came out 
of Jamestown, S.D., and made her 
mark as a vocalist. She changed her 
name to Peggy Lee and sang with 
many top name bands, including 
Benny Goodman’s. When she mar- 
ried guitarist Dave Barbour, her 
composing career began. Peggy 


and Dave were responsible for “It’s 
a Good Day,” ‘“Manana,” and 
“I Don’t Know Enough About You.” 
Of course, Peggy made these song 
popular with her tantalizing vocal 
style, backed on records by the Bar- 
bour orchestra. 

Then there is Barbara Belle, who 
created “A Sunday Kind of Love,” 
which incidentally was the song that 
put her childhood friend Fran War- 
ren’s name on theater marquees. 
Barbara also wrote “Little Boy Blew 
His Top” for Louis Prima and spe- 
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4844...... The Well-Beloved (Armenian) ........ 30 
[kee Song to Bohemia (Czecho-Slovak) .... .30 
6419... .2: Wake Thee, Now, Dearest (Czecho-Slovak) .25 
i ee Waters Ripple and Flow (Czecho-Slovak) .30 
a The Loyal Lover (English) ............ .25 
4838...... Mayday Carol (English) .............. 25 
0045... .0.8 My Johnnie Was A Shoemaker (English) .25 
4846...... Twenty, Eighteen (English) .......... 25 
Bes nae Hearest Thou The Wind? ............. 18 
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cial material for Louis Armstrong 
and Lucky Millinder. 

Kay Twomey, with the help of 
Kate Smith’s plugging, hit the jack- 
pot during the recent war with 
“Johnny Doughboy Found a Rose in 
Ireland,” and another Twomey tune, 
“Serenade of the Bells,” was helped 
along by the book and film of the 
same name. The incomparable Hil- 
degarde’s business manager, Anna 
Sosenko, wrote the boss’s theme, 
“Darling, Je Vous Aime Beaucoup,” 
as well as “I’ll Be Yours.” 

Mrs. Maria Grever, composer of 
more than five hundred Mexican 
songs, was as surprised as anyone 
when her song “TiPiTin’” became 
a smash over here, again with the 
aid of Horace Heidt. She had an- 
other success with “What a Differ- 
ence a Day Made.” 

Clara Edwards was startled to find 
herself among the Tin-Pan Alley 
gang when a remake of one of her 
songs, called “With the Wind and 
the Rain in Your Hair,” caught on. 
Clara is the composer of many well- 
known concert songs, including the 
famous “By the Bend of the River.” 
Another writer of serious music, 
Mana Zucca (Mrs. Irwin M. Cassel) 
has published more than a thousand 
compositions, but only one, “I Love 
Life,” is readily associated with her 
name. 

The Broadway scene has been en- 
hanced by the music and lyrics ef 
many of the gentler sex. Betty Com- 
den linked with Adolph Green for 
the book and lyrics of On the Town, 
and Billion Dollar Baby. Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley was the lyricist for the sur- 
prise hit, Small Wonder. And Nancy 
Hamilton, fresh out of Smith Col- 
lege and the Sorbonne, wrote the 
musical, One for the Money, which 
featured that favorite of jazz musi- 
cians, ‘How High the Moon.” 


One Hit 


Quite a few ladies have had only 
one “big” song. Among them are 
Madeline Hyde, with “Little Girl”; 
Mrs. Mary Hale Woolsey, who wrote 
“When It’s Springtime in the 
Rockies” while a student at Brig- 
ham Young University in the heart 
of the Rocky Mountains; Betty 
Peterson, coauthor of “My Happi- 
ness,” which was a tenant of the Hit 
Parade for twenty-six weeks; and 
Jenny Lou Carson, composer of the 
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1949 lilt, “Jealous Heart,” which 
skyrocketed Al Morgan to fame. 

Caro Roma, probably the most 
beautiful woman composer, had a 
lasting triumph with “Can’t You 
Heah Me Callin’, Caroline?’’, and 
Ella Fitzgerald invaded the nursery 
to register with the rhyme she pop- 
ularized, “A-Tisket A-Tasket.” The 
“Ukulele Lady,” May Singhi Breen, 
has contributed anonymously to nu- 
merous hits, the most recent being 
“Forever and Ever,” for which she 
supplied the English text. 

And it was a Louisville, Ky., 
woman who wrote a song that is 
sung every day in the year in every 
state in the Union. Away back in 
1893, Mildred J. Hill put to music 
for her sister Patty’s kindergarten 
class the simple phrase, “Happy 
Birthday to You.” AAA 





DUNCAN 


(Continued from page 37) 


become an important force in the 
improvement of relations between 
the community and the school. This 
is no small achievement. In these 
days of higher costs and_ higher 
taxes, school systems are making 
every effort to win public approval 
and support. Unless the public is 
willing to vote the money the wel- 
fare of both students and teachers 
will be gravely imperiled. Music 
educators now enjoy greater respect 
from their associates and apprecia- 
tion from school administrators be- 
cause of their contribution to the 
whole effort of public relations. 


Pa crin, some words to the prospec- 
tive music educator. Unless you be- 
lieve that you have the necessary 
qualifications for leadership in 
music education you will be wise to 
consider some other line of teaching 
or some other type of work. A good 
singing voice is not enough. Neither 
is the ability to play the piano, the 
violin, or the trumpet, Or the abil- 
ity to read music at sight or explain 
its notation. You won't be hired to 
display your own musical skill. It 
will be your job to develop musical 
skill in others, and that is quite a 
different story. Educational philos- 
ophy has changed from emphasizing 
the subject to a consideration of the 
child. Few teachers are chosen for 
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their skill in any specific subject to 
the exclusion of their concern for 
child development and their ability 
to further that development. In 
surveying your own personal re- 
sources be sure to determine whether 
you really like children and have 
patience with their immaturities 
and frequent irresponsibilities. Can 
you help them attain emotional sta- 
bility, social adjustment, and proper 
attitudes toward other people? If 
these requirements seem alien to 


thing is doubtful 
a teacher of music. 

Your horizons for a career in 
music education are those of your 
mind and imagination—not of your 
eyesight. You can have a wonderful 
time teaching music—or you can be 
bored to death with it. And let’s 
don’t forget that there are many 
people in every trade, occupation, 
and industry who do not have any 
fun in living. I hope you will not 
be one of them. This world is too 
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you, your success as a teacher of any- interesting for that. aad 
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FESTIVAL FINALE 
SATB Chorus 15c 
SATB Chorus 20c 


Each Book 65c 








BON VOYAGE Overture (D). 
“GEE Orme Berm” (C). cic. cceenee Paul Yoder 4.00 6.00 
| MAVOURNEEN Overture (C) Forrest L. Buchtel 5.00 7.00 
MEDITATION “Thais” 


MELODIC Overture (C)........... Ted Mesang 5.00 7.00 
VAGABOND Overture (C)......... Ted Mesang 4.00 6.00 


Festival Band with Chorus; The Highlight of any Program 


Bats ceeus Ralph Williams 4.00 6.00 
SATB Chorus 20c—Unison or 2-pt Chorus 18c 
bei eaieet Joseph E. Maddy 4.50 6.50 
(Also Full facuaee. $4.50—Sym. Orch. 6.50). 


BORN TO BE FREE 


LIFT UP YOUR HEADS Coleridge-Taylor-Buchtel 4.00 6.00 


The Most Popular Descant Collections by 
The Krones, Beatrice and Max 


Descants VERY EASY DESCANTS 
OUR FIRST SONGS TO SING WITH DESCANTS 
gor SONGS TO SING WITH DESCANTS 
DESCANTS AND EASY BASSES 
MORE DESCANTS AND EASY BASSES 
DESCANTS TO TRIOS 


Arrangements popularized by the famed Palmer House 
String Ensemble, for strings with piano. 


inti c's aice's aid Sawa 4a Philip Warner 
FOAMIN’ AT THE FIDDLE............... : 
MOTHER GOOSE HOE DOWN............ Philip Warner 
Drader wat eitiaae Mathilde Smith Aronson 


f°% — AVELLANEDA .... 


RECIPE FOR LOVE 
THE SANDMAN.... 
Instrumentation: Solo Vio.—Obb!. Vio.—Viola or 3rd Vio.— 
Cello—Bass—Piano 
Each Set Complete $1.25 


Request approval copies 


.Forrest L. Buchtel 4.00 6.00 


(B)...Massenet-Harding 6.00 8.00 


. Philip Warner 


A Se ace ate eee Mathilde Smith Aronson 
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NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., Publishers, 


223 West Lake St. 


Chicago 6, Ill. 
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OUR TASK 


(Continued from page 23) 


music that the glee clubs sang 
often inane and _ insignificant, 
the spirit of fellowship should 
be lost. 

If you want a unified school then 
make it a singing school. Why do 
we have “pep rallies” which consist 
mainly of school songs and yells? It 
is to unify the school to support the 
team. Music can contribute much 
to unifying a school if provision is 
made for everyone to participate 
and a spirit of fellowship accom- 
panies the performance. Try sing- 
ing “Hello, Hello,” a few fun 
rounds, or an “ice-breaker” in the 
assembly sometime. Watch the in- 
terest in music in general come 
alive, and more friendliness among 
students become evident. 

Finally, there is that aspect of 
music which we teachers and musi- 
cians cherish above all the others, 
namely, the aesthetic and the spir- 
itual. Through years of study we 
have learned to appreciate the artis- 


was 
but 
not 


tic qualities of fine music, and we 
are eager for our students to share 
this joy with us. But so often we 
create intellectual barriers that drive 
the multitudes from the mountain 
top of great music, and they are lost 
in the valley of the only music 
which attracts them, music which is 
many times of an inferior quality. 
(I am not necessarily talking about 
the so-called popular music.) 

To respond to the aesthetic and 
artistic qualities of music requires 
training, and perhaps the road to 
this enjoyment is not open to every- 
one. But the spiritual qualities of 
music are immediate and obvious. 
Listen to a large group of young 


people sing “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot” or “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song.” For a few minutes they 


seem to release something of their 
inner spirits, and their true selves 
are brought to the surface. Rever- 
ence, quietness, and dignity pervade 
the atmosphere. Now this sort of 
thing does not happen if the singing 
is indifferent in spirit and poor in 
quality. The singing must be mu- 
sical to be effective. In fact, all 


Proof of 
Perfection 


W. T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


music must be performed artistically 
or it is meaningless. But it is not 
an impossible task to get large 
groups of people to perform such 
simple music in a way that releases 
its pent-up spiritual qualities. 

I wrote a book once. In it I made 
the following statement: “When 
people sing for the fun of it, for the 
renewed and refreshed spirit that 
they receive from it, and for the fel- 
lowship that accompanies it, they 
will have morale.” 1 Morale means 
added zest for living, a willingness 
and readiness to do the task at hand. 
Where can we find a more worthy 
purpose, a more meaningful drive 
to do the job which we are supposed 
to do? 

I am not belittling the work 
which we have accomplished as 
guardians of our culture. It has 
been magnificent, but isn’t it lim- 
ited? By all means let. us continue 
our specialized performing groups, 
and use the finest literature possible 
for their musical diet. I am_ not 
pleading for lower standards of per- 

1Harry R. Wilson, Lead A _ Song. 
Hall and McCreary Co., Chicago. 
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formance, in fact they should be 
higher, or perhaps I should say, 
more musical. But surely we must 
reach more of our young people 
with music and then use music, all 
kinds, to help these young people 
live more wholesome, more interest- 
ing lives as a result of their associa- 
tion with us and with music. Then, 
returning to the old song by Ash- 
ford, we can proudly sing as a co- 
detta, ““This crowns our task,” AAA 





LOS ANGELES 


(Continued from page 45) 


this work because of its feature of 
audience participation in singing 
the songs which form much of the 
music. Another year the youth 
choruses staged Bach’s Coffee Can- 
tata, while on yet another occasion 
the program was devoted to an ob- 
servance of California’s centennial 
of statehood, with a pageant high- 
lighting the folk songs identified 
with the state’s colorful history. 
This spring the featured portion of 
the program will be what is believed 
the western premiere of Mehul’s 


one hundred and fifty-year-old, long 
neglected yet beautiful and charm- 
ing opera, Joseph. 

Later in the spring, usually in late 
May or mid-June, the adult choruses 
have their concert innings. One 
year this took the form of Haydn’s 
The Creation, which had such en- 
thusiastic response that both the 
public and the chorus participants 
themselves urged its repetition the 
next spring. Another year the 
Faure Requiem, which had _ been 
broadcast at Good Friday, was re- 
peated. 

Though at first the adult choruses 
tended to parallel the programming 
of the Youth Chorus Festivals by 
presenting a variety concert cli- 
maxed by a major work of, say, a 
half-hour length, lately the tendency 
has been to present a single long 
choral masterpiece. This spring the 
shortened version of Bach’s St. Mat- 
thew Passion, which is to be broad- 
cast on Good Friday, will be ex- 
panded to full concert form for the 
Adult Chorus Festival. Both per- 
formances will be under the baton 
of the Bureau’s new Adult Chorus 
Supervisor, Carlton W. Martin, for- 


merly assistant conductor of the 
Westminster Choir, long-time NBC 
music director, and founder-director 
of the famous Oklahoma Symphonic 
Choir which toured the country a 
decade ago. 

The largest of the Bureau’s adult 
choruses is the Greater Los Angeles 
Chorus, led by Dr. Hugo Strelitzer. 
This group, first organized in 1945 
to provide a huge chorus to sing 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony under 
Leopold Stokowski in Hollywood 
Bowl, has since made three other 
Bowl appearances—in Bach's St. 
Matthew Passion, also under Sto- 
kowski; the western premiere of 
Mahler’s Eighth Symphony, with 
Eugene Ormandy conducting; and 
again the Beethoven Ninth, this 
time under the late Serge Kousse- 
vitzky’s direction. This chorus draws 
its personnel not only from within 
the city limits of Los Angeles, but 
also from many surrounding com- 
munities, with several of its mem- 
bers driving one-hundred-mile round 
trips to attend its weekly rehearsals. 
In addition to its Bowl programs, 
the chorus has sung concert per- 
formances of Handel’s Judas Macca- 
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swing. The melody is given in turn first to the 
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baeus, Haydn’s The Seasons, and an 
interfaith program of music by 
Bach, Gabrieli, and Ernst Toch 
(Cantata of the Bitter Herbs). 

The Bureau of Music’s top-flight 
youth concert group was originally 
the City of Los Angeles Concert 
Chorale. Its work on the Christmas 
broadcasts, and its singing of Mo- 
zart’s Requiem, Bach’s Christ lag in 
Todesbanden, Arthur Honegger’s 
Jeanne d’Arc au bucher and Schu- 
bert’s E-flat Mass on various public 
programs led to its gaining a stature 
of such significance in the musical 
life of Southern California that it 
was encouraged to turn completely 
professional. It is now singing as 
the Roger Wagner Chorale under 
the direction of its founder-con- 
ductor, who still, however, retains 
his position as supervisor of the 
Bureau’s youth choruses, for which 
he has now developed another first- 
class group, known as the Concert 
Youth Chorus. 

The orchestras for these various 
broadcasts and concerts are pro- 
vided under an arrangement (ex- 
plained in the preceding article in 


For additional information regarding the 





this series) whereby the Bureau of 
Music shares the cost of its summer 
band concerts with Local 47 of the 
American Federation of Musicians, 
with the Bureau paying 45°, of the 
cost and the Local 55°%, the latter 
share gained from the proceeds al- 
located by the Music Performance 
Trust Fund to the Local for dis- 
tribution in the Los Angeles area. 

All of these concerts are open to 
the Los Angeles public without 
charge. At some it has been the 
practice to allot tickets to those 
making a written or phone request 
for them, such tickets being for un- 
reserved seats on a first come, first 
served basis. In general, high 
school auditoriums have been used 
for these concerts, though Holly- 
wood Bowl, the Philharmonic and 
Shrine Auditoriums, the Los An- 
geles County Museum, Royce Hall 
at U.C.L.A., and other sites have 
been used. The sole exceptions to 
free admission for Bureau of Music 
programs have been the Bowl con- 
certs by the Greater Los Angeles 
Chorus (for which, however, 60-cent 
seats were available) and the two 
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The Sensational New 


concerts (Honegger’s St. Joan and 
Schubert’s E-flat Mass) for the Los 
Angeles Music Festival, at which 
regular admission prices were 
charged. In these cases the cho- 
ruses had been invited to participate, 
and the costs of rehearsing the 
groups, and of the orchestra, promo- 
tion, administration, and so forth 
had been borne by the Bowl and the 
Festival. In general, however, the 
Bureau has more and more frowned 
upon the use of its groups at com- 
mercial concerts, feeling that since 
the citizens pay the cost of admin- 
istering the program they have the 
right to participate in it at all times 
without charge, both as active sing- 
ers and as a listening audience. 
Moreover, the Bureau endeavors as 
much as possible to avoid conflict 
with, or infringement upon, oppor- 
tunities for professional choral 
groups in the area. 

Other special Bureau-sponsored 
events have been three Male Chorus 
Festivals, in which fraternal, service, 
and veterans’ organizations and 
church groups from all over South- 
ern California joined to _ present 
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varied programs, each chorus being 
heard under its individual director, 
and in unison under a guest con- 
ductor. The Bureau’s Community 
Sings have twice held a Festival of 
Carols shortly before Christmas. 
Next year this is expected to take 
the form of a Nativity pageant, with 
scenes illustrating the carols which 
are sung. The Bureau’s four bands 
also frequently take part in patri- 
otic and civic celebrations, includ- 
ing special foreign programs, such 
as the observance of Cingo de Mayo 
—Mexican independence day. 

One other aspect of the Bureau’s 
special projects merits attention. 
This is the annual Artists of the 
Future youth voice contest, which 
this spring will be held for the sev- 
enth successive year. Open to any 
resident between the ages of thirteen 
and twenty, it annually seeks out the 
city’s finest young voices through 
preliminary auditions held in every 
part of the city, with the best sing- 
ers sent to the city hall for semi- 
finals judged by the Bureau’s super- 
visory staff. A week later finalists 
are heard by nationally known 





artists, among whom in past years 
have been singers Jan _ Peerce, 
Lauritz Melchior, John Charles 
Thomas, Jarmilla Novotna, Stella 
Roman, Richard Bonelli, Polyna 
Stoska and Eula Beal; conductors 
Alfred Wallenstein and Richard 
Lert; light-opera producer Edwin 
Lester; music criticeducator Ray- 
mond Kendall; and the late com- 
poser, Herbert Stothart. 


Scholarships 


First and second-place voice schol- 
arships of $500 and $520 are offered 
the winners in boys’ and girls’ di- 
visions. Prizes are in the form of 
trust funds administered by the 
Bureau, which makes payments for 
voice lessons with competent teach- 
ers of the winners’ choice, up to the 
total of the amount won. Some 
winners are still drawing on their 
scholarship credit after several years. 
The funds have been supplied by 
the Atwater Kent Foundation and 
individual private citizens, with 
third-place winners receiving Holly- 
wood Bowl concert season-ticket 
books. Potentiality as well as pres- 





ent vocal and interpretative ability 
is an important factor in judging 
these young voices. Many of the 
winners have gone on to win consid- 
erable local and even national rec- 
ognition, and all of the famous 
judges have commented upon the 
value of the contest and the en- 
thusiastic response it has engend- 
ered. 

Though all of these events bulk 
large in the public’s consciousness, 
and have added greatly to the 
Bureau’s being accorded. national 
recognition for the variety and cali- 
ber of its municipal musical services, 
they represent but the candles on 
the cake. They give the Bureau's 
choral units a chance to burn bright- 
ly and show off. But though they 
give purpose to the hours of weekly 
rehearsals by providing a goal, they 
would not be warranted without the 
basic pattern of city-wide choral and 
community sing activities in which 
the prime emphasis is not on spec- 
tacular display, but on the recrea- 
tional idea of making music with 
one’s friends, and making friends 
through music. AAA 
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ATTITUDES 


(Continued from page 25) 


“My choral work is a _ swell 
change of pace from my school 
re 

Escape and relaxation, then, be- 
come the second most frequent 
reasons offered for enjoyment of 
performing music. The boy quoted 
above went on to describe pressures 
from which he found relief in his 
singing. 

The difference in the percentage 
of escapists in the listening group 
and those in the performing group, 
however, brings out an interesting 
point. Almost 44% of the listeners 
suggested that their pleasures lay 
in escape from daily realities. 
Among the performers, this drops 
to just over 24%. We ran off a 
quick pilot study of the actual peo- 
ple involved in the change and 
found that most of them, while they 
may have listened for escape, per- 
form with a feeling of importance. 


“More than anything, I’m con- 
scious of my techniques and the 
meaning of the music... ” 

A considerable number (8.08%) 
of the performers gave evidence of 
an intellectual approach to their 
performances. Of these, a sub- 
stantial proportion were careerists. 
It is noteworthy that less than half 
as many performers gave intellectual 
reasons for their interest in perform- 
ing as for listening (16.28% to 
8.08%). The girls outdid the boys 
in this area by almost two to one. 


“I get goose bumps when I per- 
form. I love it!” 

The accompaniment of physical 
sensations as a key to music enjoy- 
ment appeared prominently among 
the listeners (27.57%), but rates 
only fourth among the performers 
(5.64%). In this reaction boys and 
girls were very nearly equal in num- 
ber. A check of individuals sug- 
gests that most of them are_par- 
ticipants in group work. Solo per- 
formers seem too well - occupied 
otherwise to note physical responses. 


“My music and my religion are 
inseparable ... ” 


The spiritual attitudes in both 
listening and performing occur in 
very much the same proportion— 
listening, 3.71%, performing, 3.27% 


/O° 





They again represent largely the 
same individuals in both categories 
and are predominantly responses 
from young people who attend 
church schools. 

The essays from which these facts 
were extracted were of such charac- 
ter as to imply that the religious 
viewpoint extended farther into re- 
lationships of these young people 
than in the area of music alone. 


“I see what I’m singing .. . the 
pictures of it...” 

While picturization or creative 
imagery was more or less expected 
among the listeners, the persistence 
of this factor into the field of per- 
formance was somewhat surprising— 
at least to the researchers. Of the 
small group (0.57%) stating this re- 
action 86% were girls. Most of them 
were from the visual-imagery group 
of listeners and there was little to be 
discovered, though the sample was 
small, by a comparison of ages, 


“I get terribly scared — but I 
stay at it!” 

A separate note was made in every 

case where pronounced lack of con- 
fidence was indicated. These figures 
are independent of the other specific 
attitudes and are not included in 
those totals. They are only par- 
tially related to the “dislike” totals, 
because many of those expressing 
lack of confidence, like the youngster 
quoted above, are vigorous partici- 
pants, frightened or not. 
- The group represents only 7% of 
all attitudes reported, including 
those who liked or disliked perform- 
ance for the other reasons already 
described. The condition was pre- 
sented more as a “feeling tone” than 
as a basic attitude. 

It seems reasonable to infer from 
the series of statements above that 
the great majority of young people 
who are interested in music at all 
enjoy making it before an audience. 
The actual figures derived from 4097 
attitudes set forth in 3660 essays 
indicate that majority at 93.39%. 
This group is almost evenly divided 
between the sexes in attitudes and 
exactly divided between the sexes 
in number. In other words, there is 
little variance between boys and 
girls in their liking for performance, 
regardless of the division of their 
opinions as to why they enjoy it. 
In short, 3374 out of 3660 young 
people reporting said they enjoyed 





singing or playing before listeners, 

Of those who were unable to find 
expression for their attitudes, more 
than four out of five (82.59%) stat. 
ed, or directly implied, that their 
performing either gave them confi- 
dence or provided relaxation from 


pressures. Your researchers — need 
not qualify as expert to assume that 
each of these conditions is to be de- 
sired as an adjunct to the business 
of education, or to suggest that 
their effects could spread much far- 
ther into the general areas of school 
life than into those of music alone. 

Inquiry suggests that there is a 
tendency on the part of the music 
educator and school administrator 
alike to judge the public perform- 
ance of young people by adult stand- 
ards, to present for public perform- 
ance only the children who most 
closely approximate mature _ per- 
formers. There seems to be no 
“Junior Varsity” in school music. 
Wide participation, although affect- 
ed by such attitudes, does not seem 
to be the whole answer. If the 
statements of this nationally charac. 
teristic group of teen-agers can be 
believed, public performance as the 
result of, or the reward for, broad 
participation is the answer. 

How “ready” a youngster or a 
group may be for public perform. 
ance will depend not nearly so much 
upon the performer himself or the 
group itself as upon the audience. 
Of 2596 student singers interrogated 
in the Music Journal study, 25 (few- 
er than one out of one hundred) 
found frequent opportunity to sing 
a solo in public. Infrequently, 23 
were given the chance. The remain- 
ing 2538 never sang alone before 
an audience. 

A member of the research group 
recently attended a small “recital” 
at a private school in New England. 
Among the performers he heard were 
two boys who played the piano. 
They played very badly indeed, and 
your researcher squirmed uncomn- 
fortably until he realized that al- 
most everyone in the audience (more 
familiar than he with this traditional 
type of recital) was quite pleased. 
He hurriedly referred to his pro- 
gram and found that the lads in 
question had been studying for one 
year and one year and three months 
respectively. It was a completely 
unashamed “progress program.” The 
boys were gaining confidence for 
life—and having fun too. AAAs 
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PRODIGY 


(Continued from page 35) 


career Dut who will not achieve their 
goals for the simple reason that they 
do not have sufficient talent to be- 
gin with. They, their families, and 
their teachers indulged in too much 
wishful thinking. Now, assuming 
that this parent’s child has real 
talent. What comes next in the way 
of a pattern for living? 


In Helen’s case I feel that we were 
obliged to “orphan” her at a very 
early age. She left home at the age 
of seven and spent two years in New 
York. Then after a short stay at 
home in Syracuse she went to Phila- 
delphia to study for one and a half 
years. It was a tremendous sacrifice 
for us in every way but we had no 
choice in the matter if she was to 
advance properly. She couldn’t get 
locally the instruction and experi- 
ence that she needed. 


Is there any “timetable” by which 
a parent who is not a skilled musi- 
clan or teacher could determine 
when to start the instruction of a 
youngster who seems to be a 
prodigy? 


My answer may sound evasive but 
it is simply this: the time to start 
is just as soon as an individual can 
profit by instruction. Some people 
may be too young, regardless of their 
age. All may be able to profit some 
by instruction, but if the ultimate 
objective is the concert stage obvi- 
ously very few qualify. However, it 
Is quite possible to start instruction 
at three, four, or five years of age. 
I's merely a question of whether in- 
struction yields results. The kind 
and amount must be commensurate 
with the talent possessed. 


Is the parent of the talented child 
pretty certain to run into a problem 
in the choice of teachers? Is it 
generally true that prodigies run a 
gamut of teachers with perhaps a lot 
of discussion as to which teacher is 
g00d and which is bad? 


Certainly there are problems hav- 
Ing to do with the teacher. The 
youngster needs not only superior 
Musical instruction but understand- 
Ing non-musical treatment as well. 
A great deal more psychological and 
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March Anniversaries 


March 2. Smetana born, 1824. He 
is often called the ‘father of Bo- 
hemian music.” Do you know his 
Moldau and the Three Dances 

P from The Bartered Bride? 


March 3. First performance (1875) 
of Bizet’s Carmen, one of the 
world’s best-loved operas. 


March 5. Birthday of Brazil’s Villa- 
Lobos, known as the originator of 
the chéros, a new type of composi- 
tion offering a synthesis of all the 
characteristic elements of Brazil- 
ian music. He has composed 
more than 1300 works. 

Philip Hale was born on this 
date, 1854, in Norwich, Vermont. 
One of America’s most forceful 
and brilliant musical journalists. 
As program annotator for the Bos- 
ton Symphony, lecturer and critic, 
he made an outstanding contribu- 
tion to American literature on 
music. 


March 10. Natal day (1839) of Dud- 
ley Buck, organist-composer-teach- 
er. This native son of Hartford, 
Connecticut, was destined to be 
one of the first American com- 
posers to achieve general recogni- 
tion. 

Born in 1749, Lorenzo da 
Ponte, court poet at Vienna, re- 
membered for the librettos he 
wrote for a composer named Mo- 
zart: Marriage of Figaro, Cosi fan 
tutte, Don Giovanni. Coming to 
New York City in his latter years, 
he taught Italian at Columbia 
College. 


March 14. Birthday of Johann 
Strauss, the elder. Famous father 
of three famous sons: Johann, Jr. 
(the “Waltz King’), Josef, and 
Eduard. He tried hard to keep 
his sons out of the music business 
—with no luck, as we know. 


March 16. First performance of 
Tchaikovsky's much-played Ro- 
meo and Juliet Overture took 
place in Moscow, 1870. What 
would the sensitive Tchaikovsky 
have thought if he had known 
that his rhapsodic love theme 
would be turned over to the 
crooners seventy years later? 


March 21. Born today, 


March 


March 20. Two of our best-known 


operatic singers of today were 
born on this date—in the same 
year too: Lauritz Melchior and 
Beniamino Gigli. 


1685, in 
Eisenbach, Germany, one of the 
great music masters of all time, 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 

Birthday of Thurlow Lieurance, 
American composer and authority 
on American Indian musical lore. 
Known to all for his lovely song 
By the Waters of Minnetonka. 


22. Goethe, great poet, 
author, philosopher, died in 1832 
at Wiemar. Few poets have had 
so strong a link with music: Schu- 
bert, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Liszt, Tchaikovsky, and Wolf 
were among his collaborators. His 
crowning work, Faust, was the in- 
spiration for symphonies, tone 
poems, operas, and oratorios. 


March 25. Arturo Toscanini born 


in Parma, Italy, in 1867. One of 
the great conductors of all time, 
his debut as conductor happened 
quite by chance—'way back in 
1886 in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Birthday of Béla Barték (1881- 
1945), one of the truly original 
forces in twentieth century mu- 
sical composition. 


March 27. Birthday of Ferde Grofé. 


His orchestration of Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue, back in 1924, 
gained him a reputation almost 
overnight. 


March 28. Rudolf Serkin, one of our 


fine present-day pianists, was born 
on this date. Debut with the Vi- 
enna Philharmonic Orchestra at 
the age of twelve. Now living in 
the United States and proud own- 
er of a farm in Vermont. 


March 31. All honor to one of the 


most prodigal composers of all 
time, “Papa” Haydn, born on this 
date in 1732. His more than one 
hundred symphonies are but a 
small start on a complete listing 
of this remarkable man’s output. 
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Crescendo SPINET 


Take the word of experienced 
tuners, technicians, teachers . . 
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pedagogical perception is needed in 
the training of the very gifted. Most 
teachers have had considerable ex- 
perience with mediocre and older 
students but there are very few who 
have had contact with the excep- 
tionally talented child. 


Let’s take the case of a talented 
child, say four years of age, who is 
studying with a local teacher of the 
usual background and experience. 
Is it pretty much up to the parent to 
decide when the child shall be 
moved from that teacher to another 
or is he safe in waiting for the 
teacher himself to suggest the move? 


That is another difficulty we ex- 
perienced. We encountered the Sven- 
gali attitude which many teachers 
possess. We had to fight the teacher 
to move our child from his studio 
to another. In one instance it 
brought about difficult personal re- 
lations but we saw our responsibiilty 
and did not shirk it. 


What about the non-musical pyri- 
vate life of the prodigy? Is it pos- 
sible for a child to continue a rea- 
sonably sane, traditional personal 
family life and at the same time 
make the necessary investment of in- 
terest, time, and effort in the de- 
velopment of the talent? To what 
extent did Helen live a life different 
from that of a girl the same age next 
door? 


Helen’s life was very much the 
same, Fortunately, she had _ two 
brothers who helped with that prob- 
lem. Helen completed the usual 
twelve-year program of schooling in 
six years. We were forced to find a 
school situation in which the ad- 
ministrators would let her move at 
the pace of which she was capable. 
But we were always able to balance 
her routine so that school, practice, 
and play were all taken care of. Cer- 
tainly that requires more than aver- 
age planning on the part of the par- 
ents but we knew that it had to be 
done. 


Did you at any time during 
Helen’s training period feel that 
proper balance and __ perspective 
might be lost? 


Yes. The attitude of contempo- 
rary society is so very unfriendly 
toward the child prodigy and it may 
or may not be based on honest ob- 








servation. Of course it is common 
observation that distance—perspec- 
tive—is required for sanity. After 
Helen had been away from home 
for three or four years, at the age of 
ten, we suspended all violin actiy- 
ities for a period of more than a 
year. We prescribed this rest period 
so that some non-musical matters 
might be dealt with. We were con- 
cerned with problems of the total 
personality which required atten- 
tion. The only way to do the job 
was to take the violin out of her 
life. She returned to school and the 
companionship of her classmates. 
The tensions and strains of high 
voltage music study were quickly 
obliterated, balances were restored, 
and for the time being a state of 
musical anonymity was achieved. 
Whether the attitude of society 
toward the prodigy is warranted or 
not, scientific literature does not 
support the belief that the gifted 
child is underprivileged. In the case 
of our daughter, we observed with 
excusable pride such behavior pat- 
terns as: independence of thought 
and action, self-reliance, eagerness to 
conform, desire for approval, fair 
play, realization of consequences, 
both immediate and remote, a de- 
lightful sense of humor, an active 
imagination, intelligent adjustments 
to children and adults, a strong will 
to learn, etc. 


Do you have any comment on 
“methods” of teaching as a result of 
having watched Helen’s experience 
with teachers. 


Yes indeed! While I may be 
guilty of over-simplifying the answer 
to your question, I'll risk it anyway. 
There are two extreme types of 
teachers, omitting the types in be- 
tween. One is authoritarian—in- 
flexible and domineering—and de- 
mands that his preconceived notions 
be honored by the pupil. The other 
knows that a teacher’s job is to en- 
able the pupil to find himself. Pre- 
conceived notions of methods, ma- 
terials, and standards are not values 
in a vacuum. They have meaning 
only as they are adapted to the 
needs of the pupil. The first type 
commands his pupil to “do it my 
way,” while the other believes in 
liberating the pupil, gives him the 
right of choice, and permits the pu- 
pil to “do it his way.” One is auto- 
cratic, the other democratic. One is 
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employing bad pedagogy, the other 
good pedagogy. One is enslaving 
the student, the other is liberating 
the student. Helen has had both 
types of teachers but I’m certain that 
she would agree with her dad that 
only the second type is the true 
pedagogue. AAA 





MUSIC TEACHERS 


(Continued from page 33) 


In the past we have heard remarks 
such as, “If one is unable to perform 
he becomes a teacher.” This may 
have been true, and it is possible 
that it still is. Imagine what a 
boost it would be to the teaching 
profession if more top-notch per- 
formers decided to become teachers 
right from the start. We need 
“artistry” in the teaching field. It 
goes without saying that if a person 
isa good teacher without being able 
to perform, he would be an even 
better teacher if he could teach with 
example as well as with precept. 
The teaching field needs more per- 
formers. 

Why is it that so much emphasis 
is placed on “performance” alone? 
We are bleeding our communities of 
the best talent in the country to pro- 
duce performers. To attract them, 
we have many groups sponsoring 
contests and examinations to assist 
the young musician. How many 
comparable organizations do we 
have encouraging the “young artist” 
to become a teacher? There are so 
few that the comparison is ludicrous. 
We should be deeply grateful to 
such groups as the Presser Founda- 
tion, which is making its support 
available for prospective 
teachers. 


music 


According to recent reports from 
several State Departments of Public 
Instruction, a shortage of teachers 
for this coming fall is anticipated. 
We seem to be turning out consum- 
ers of education faster than we are 
training teachers. Teachers colleges 
are attempting to train anything 
that will come to them. Few teach- 
ers colleges have entrance require- 
ments; almost anyone who wishes 
may qualify for teaching. And so we 
have the brilliant young potential 
artist being lured away from teach- 
ing, leaving those of lesser talents 
for the teachers colleges. 

There are several solutions to the 
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problem which is confronting us to- 
day. We need better teachers both 
in the private studio and in the 
schools. We must plant the seed 
for teaching in the minds of the 
promising youngster. We must prove 
in some fashion that the art of teach- 
ing is not acquired merely by secur- 
ing a performer’s certificate and 
then hanging out a shingle. We 
must train the young musician to 
become a teacher. We must work 
out ways to encourage the “young 
artist” in our institutions of higher 
learning to couple his artistry with 
the psychology and philosophy of 
teaching, because he will probably 
end up being a teacher anyway! 
AAA 





LIBERAL ARTS 
(Continued from page 50) 


ican student. It should be a re- 
quired course in the schools and as 
natural a part of his education as 
English and history. 

A study of folk music can con- 
tribute to an understanding of 
human civilization, and a study of 
musical form can enable us to un- 
derstand the nature of human proc- 
ess of change and the historical re- 
lationship between various customs. 
Music should, therefore, be studied 
like any other aspect of custom. 

It is almost impossible to avoid 
the consideration of music in the 
study of history. Most European 
music composed before 1400 a. p. 
was influenced by the church, even 
education itself was a product of 
the church. It is utterly impossible 
to discuss the history of sculpture 
without reference to the Greeks, and 
it is just as impossible to study the 
Reformation, or the Counter Ref- 
ormation without references to J. S. 
Bach or Martin Luther. ‘The rela- 
tionship between literature and 
music from the standpoint of media, 
techniques, combinations, forms, 
and mutual influence cannot be 
overemphasized. The  characteris- 
tics of each period and the influence 
of the political, religious, social, and 
economic forces are revealed in both 
music and literature. Thus, music 
and literature could be taught for 
their contribution to the general in- 
telligence of a student rather than 
studied for technical information. 

Those colleges which emphasize 
their athletic program at the expense 


of music education should refer to 
Plato’s Republic. There it is stated; 


After music comes gymnastics in 
which our youth must be trained . . , 
and should be continued through life 

not that the good body by any 
bodily excellence improves the soul, but, 
on the contrary, that the good scul, by 
her excellence improves the body as far 
as this may be possible. 


Plato asks: 


Did you never observe the effect on 
the mind itself of exclusive devotion to 
gymnastic, or the opposite effect of an 
exclusive devotion to music? 


Of too much music he points out: 


The mere musician is melted, and 
softened beyond what is good for him. 


And of the athlete he says: 


The mere athlete becomes too much 
of a savage .. . or if he has no other 
education, degenerates into a wild beast 
. .. he has no taste, no culture, grows 
feeble and dull and blind, his mind 
never waking up or receiving nourish- 
ment. 

But with our right principles [he 
adds] music can be mingled with gym- 
nastic in fairest proportions, and can 
then be attempted to the best of the 
individual. 


According to Plato, we should be- 
gin with music and go on to gym- 
nastic afterwards. When music is 
studied along with other historical 
developments one can understand 
the contribution of the past more 


truly in light of contemporary 
achievement. 
When we listen to Mozart, 


through voluptuousness of sound, 
we see and hear the artificial court 
life, the ornamental language, the 
sufferings and the joys, the intensity 
of the emotion, an age of formal 
and classical proportions. Here is 
the funnel through which the period 
is poured through the media of 
sound never to be forgotten. 

The following portion of the 
Platonic doctrine of music ha’ the 
blessing of the Russians upon it. In 
this quotation from the Republic he 
claims that: 


. . . There shall be no innovation of 
the established order of gymnastic and 
music . [they] must be aware of 
changing to a new kind of music, for 
change always involves far-reaching 
danger. 


This statement makes clear the 
position of the dictator. Shostako- 
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vich and Prokofieff and others were 
recently accused of betraying the 
cause of Russian music. It was said 
that they were becoming degenerate 
because they were attempting to sat- 
isfy the tastes of the bourgeois. 

To advocate the study of Amer- 
ican music my seem singular to 
some readers, yet it is the exception 
to find a teacher who would be skep- 
tical about the value of teaching 
American literature. There is every 
reason to believe that students 
should be as familiar with American 
music as with American literature. 
We have produced few composers 
whose works are played abroad, and 
few if any poets who are read by 
Englishmen and Frenchmen as zeal- 
ously as they read the works of their 
own poets. If we study only the 
great, we can lump them all, litera- 
ture and music, into a year’s course. 
But I am advocating more under- 
standing and less judgment of 
music. With the increasing popu- 
larity of serious music on the radio 
and in the movies, the wider reach 
of first-class concert artists, and the 
special sections in our daily papers 
devoted to music reviews and adver- 
tising, music has reached its de- 
served position as a part of our gen- 
eral culture. Music knowledge can 
now serve a definite purpose and be- 
come an integral part of education 
from the elementary through the 
college years, rather than a Friday 
afternoon hour set aside to sing or 
listen to records. Until this is real- 
ized by schools and colleges, by 
teachers of history and literature, we 
will not develop well-rounded indi- 
viduals. AAA 





DANCE BANDS 
(Continued from page 41) 


Our dance unit performs twenty 
times during the school year, usu- 
ally for school parties and American 
Legion Youth Center and YMCA 
functions. All of us who are con- 
nected with teaching and adminis- 
tration believe that this makes good 
sense. We know that the boys and 
girls in our school are going to have 
a dance band of some kind, some- 
how. So why not bring it inside 


the circle of approved activities and 
do our best to make it something 
that reinforces our entire music pro- 
gram rather than weakens it? 

If I were to take a new job tomor- 
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row in a school system that had 
never had an instrumental instruc- 
tion program or in one in which a 
previous program had broken down 
and rusted away, I think that the 
chances are I would start things off 
with a dance band. Maybe it would 
include only one cornet, one sax, 
drums, and piano, but it is quite 
likely that those four could do more 
performance right away than any- 
one else in school. By doing this I 
would have something in action in a 
short time and I would use it as the 
basis for building the other organi- 
zations. 

I'm certain that 


many young 


music education graduates miss 
golden opportunities to build 
stronger instrumental — programs 


more rapidly because they just do 
not know what to do with the boys 
and girls who would like to get to- 
gether and play popular music for 
the fun of it. Unfortunately, some 
teachers who find themselves in this 
situation try to handle it by ignor- 
ing or taking an antagonistic atti- 
tude toward popular music. This 
is not true of young teachers who 
have had some practical experience 
with this kind of playing in their 
own high school and college years. 
They know what to do. 

I'm talking here about young 
teachers because I can understand 
the reticence of longer established 
teachers to get too deeply involved 
with a dance unit, other than to 
give it good-natured moral support. 
But there is no reason why a young 
teacher should come into the field 
completely ignorant of what goes on 
in a music activity which high 
school youngsters feel is a normal 
part of their daily diet. Again I 
ask, how can the teachers college 
faculties and curricula so generally 
ignore the place of the dance band 
in high schools? AAA 





OPERA 
(Continued from page 39) 


noticed change and talked with the 
men and women responsible for it, 

a fresh concern for the dramatic 
values in operas. It is as though a 
new gospel had been enunciated for 
opera producers: hew to the story 
line! 

It would be foolish to pretend 
that this idea has not been thought 
of before. In the eighteenth cen- 


tury Gluck was the spearhead of a 
movement to smash the tyranny of 
the virtuoso singer and to give lit- 
erary and dramatic values a fitting 
place in the lyric theatre; some of 
his masterworks, such as “Orfeo” 
and “Alceste,” were composed as an 
affirmation of these principles. Read 
the letters of Mozart and Verdi and 
you will discover how they, the com- 
posers, pleaded with their librettists 
to make the drama credible and 
taut. There have also been theatres 
and impresarios who have sought to 
make opera a unified theatrical-mus- 
ical experience — who sought, in 
short, to hew to the story line. But it 
has not been done before, I would 
guess, on so widespread a scale. 


New Approaches 


The new approaches to opera pro- 
duction are varied, but they seem to 
have this one factor in common: to 
make good theatre out of opera; and 
they may be divided roughly into 
two broad categories: naturalistic 
and realistic, and stylized and non- 
literal. Both these categories in 
themselves are old, but let us look at 
some specific examples to see how 
they may be translated into fresh 
operatic productions: 

The production of “Wozzeck” at 
the Salzburg Festival was especially 
vivid evidence of what can be ac- 
complished for a difficult work. Al- 
ban Berg’s musical idiom in “Woz- 
zeck”’ is still strange to modern ears. 
He did not write the kind of arias 
you can whistle as you leave the 
theatre, and audiences accustomed 
to sweet tunes and lush orchestra- 
tions might be inclined to give 
“Wozzeck” the back of their hands 
after a few minutes of it. 

At Salzburg it was decided that 
the way to hold the audience was to 
make the action compelling. “Woz- 
zeck” is the story of a sodden lump 
of a man who is victimized by nearly 
everyone in his sordid environment. 
It is a story of violence and passion. 
As a play it has the power to grip 
an audience, and at Salzburg it was 
mounted with leading singers and 
choristers looking and moving like 
recognizable human beings in cred- 
ible surroundings. 

The result was that the audience, 
once it began to pay attention to the 
story, was absorbed by it. I thought 
I detected restlessness in the theatre 
during the opening scene or two, 
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but by the end of the first act the 
audience was caught up in the story. 
By the end of the evening the audi- 
ence seemed to be shaken to its 
roots. Clearly Berg’s music, which 
adds the dimension of human com- 
passion to the story, had woven its 
spell. And Berg’s brooding message 
of intense pathos came through with 
full effect in a production that 
hewed to the story line. 


TV Production 


Next consider the case of a recent- 
ly performed “Pagliacci” in a special 
production designed for television 
over N.B.C. This is a work that has 
been a favorite in opera houses since 
its first presentation almost sixty 
years ago. But people in recent 
years have always gone to hear it in 
a spirit of indulgence. What if its 
story was old-hat? Its tunes were full 
of lush sentiment, and if you could 
hear a powerful tenor sob his heart 
out in the aria, Vesti la giubba, you 
had your money’s worth. 

The N.B.C. video production re- 
fused to follow the easy path with 
“Pagliacci.” It remembered that 
here, too, was a story of violence and 
passion, and that it could be done 
so that the viewer would not be em- 
barrassed by its old-fashioned the- 
atrics. Some cuts were made to trim 
away the fat, and some pleasant mus- 
ical moments were sacrificed in the 
cutting. But now the action un- 
folded swiftly and inevitably. If the 
drama was lurid, the motivation of 
the people in it was wholly believ- 
able. 

“Pagliacci,” as a result, became a 
musical drama that did not seem out 
of place in the middle of the twenti- 
eth century, and one would guess 
that thousands upon thousands who 
saw this production throughout the 
country in their homes felt a new 
tolerance, if not affection, for opera. 

Now let us glance at what the 
Metropolitan is planning to do with 
“Carmen” this season. The British 
director, Tyrone Guthrie, has been 
engaged to stage the opera, and he 
plans to restore to the work the real- 
ism of the milieu described by Pros- 
per Merimée in the original story 
from which the libretto was drawn. 

The cigarette girls will be shabby, 
common creatures, and Carmen will 
look as if she belonged among them, 
not like an opera star in an outfit 
designed by a famous couturier. The 
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WILSON OCTAVOS 


Twelve Compositions and Arrange- 
ments by DR. HARRY R. WILSON, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Price 20 cents each 


TREBLE VOICES 
Star of Evening (SA) Schumann-Wilson 
Cuckoo (SSA with Round) ... Wilson 
Charlie Is My Darlin’ 


oS ERR SR Ea arr. Wilson 
Listen, Young Maidens 

MME Sine wea cta re: Dalayrac-Wilson 
Strike It Up, Tabor 

(SSA) .............Weelkes-Wilson 
O Come, O Come, Emmanuel 

We. ohare era oe arr. Wilson 
Music, When Soft Voices Die 

GED 5 iio boa o5 Gace Wilson 

MIXED VOICES 

Tally Ho! (SAB with Round) . . Wilson 


Dedication (SAB) ..... .Franz-Wilson 
The Cowboy's Meditation 
PNR chicos vet es arr. Wilson 
God Be In My Head (SATB)... Wilson 
He Never Said A Mumbalin’ Word 
(SSAATTBB a cappella) arr. Wilson 


EVERYBODY SING 


A famous collection for Assembly 

Singing. Over 1% million copies sold. 

Edited by KENNETH S. CLARK. 
Price 50 cents 


KEEP ON SINGING 


A song collection for General Music 
Classes. Edited by KENNETH S. 
CLARK. Price 50 cents 


A CHORAL DIGEST 
FOR TREBLE VOICES 


and 
A CHORAL DIGEST 
FOR S.A.B. 
Excellent material, well presented, 


with many historical notes and per- 
formance suggestions. By DR. HARRY 
R. WILSON. Price 75 cents 


SING! 

_ YOUNG AMERICA 
Equally effective SA or SSA. Con- 
tents selected by consensus of hun- 
dreds of choral music educators. 
Easy-to-sing arrangements. Piano ac- 
companiments written for student par- 
ticipation. Compiled and edited by 
SISTER MARY BEATRICE, Mus. D.: 
Arranged by George Shackley. 

Price 75 cents. 


SONG-TIME 


A large choral folio arranged for 
Girls’ or Women's Voices. By FLOY 
ADELE ROSSMAN. Price 75 cents. 


Catalog on request 


See your local dealer or 
write 
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will be a dirty dive, the kind of ner 

University The place that would be frequented by the 
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; may be sure that if these plans are flow 
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Wherever he could, Wieland Wag- 
ner chose stylization in preference to 
the former method of naturalism. 
The Garden Scene in “Parsifal” was 
one of his most felicitous achieve- 
ments. In the past this scene had 
been done with an effort at realism. 
The Flower Girls wore wreaths of 
flowers. Kundry reclined on a bower 
surrounded by blooms. The trouble 
with all this had always been that it 
looked ludicrous. The huge flowers 
painted on brightly colored back- 
drops and the shrubs on the painted 
set pieces never fooled anyone; they 
looked just like a stage garden. As 
for Kundry and the Flower Girls 
who were supposed to represent se- 
ductiveness, they nearly always re- 
sembled a caricature of middle-aged 
women dressed for a Maypole fes- 
tival. 


Bayreuth 


Last summer at Bayreuth the Gar- 
den Scene was played on an almost 
bare stage. The Flower Girls wore 
no flowers; the Garden did not look 
like a garden at all. The movements 
of the singers were restrained. The 
whole scene was played behind a 
scrim, and the action and setting 
had the half-veiled look of a far-off, 
legendary world. For once the scene 
was not something to giggle at. A 
non-literal approach had brought 
out the magic which the composer 
had imagined for it. 

Don’t think that Wieland Wagner 
was acclaimed by everyone for his 
fresh ideas. The old Wagner hands, 
who regard the traditions fixed at 
Bayreuth decades ago as inviolable, 
went about execrating the effrontery 
of the young man. Well, Bayreuth 
may never again be what it was in 
the good old days, and if other opera 
houses of the world follow suit by 
giving Wagner’s works imaginative, 
non-literal productions, Wagner may 
turn out to be something that even 
the new audiences will enjoy. 

Another brilliant example of how 
4non-literal approach can bring out 
the dramatic essence of a story was 
to be seen in the City Center’s recent 
production of the new opera, “The 
Dybbuk.” Here is a story that deals 
with an evil spirit and its exorcising. 
It could hardly be made credible to 
a modern audience if it was enacted 
literally. But no such attempt was 
made. The opera reached its most 
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dramatic moment in the second act 
when a group of beggars, infirm and 
aged, did a tortured dance to cele- 
brate the coming marriage of the 
heroine. Here all the movements 
were stylized and fused like a subtle 
orchestration. Somehow this styliza- 
tion arrived at a truer impression of 
reality than realism could ever have 
managed. 

It should be borne in mind that 
realism and non-literalism as ap- 
proaches to staging opera need not 
exist within tightly delimited bound- 
aries. While most operas require 


one style or the other, a few may, 


benefit from being played in a real- 
istic style within a non-literal frame- 
work. Experiments in this direction 
were taking place in several places 
in Europe, especially in the produc- 
tion of Mozart’s operas. 

At Salzburg his “Idomeneo” and 
“The Magic Flute” were played on 
the Rocky Riding School stage, a 
vast expanse with several colon- 
naded tiers carved out of a solid 
background of mountain. On this 
stage the late Max Reinhardt had 
put on his lavish production of 
Goethe’s ‘‘Faust” in pre-World War 
II days, and here in the Mozart op- 
eras last summer tremendous forces 
were deployed to make for grandiose 
effects. 

Not every moment in these pro- 
ductions was apt. While the Salz- 
burg conception of the mingling of 
stage styles was headed in the right 
direction, the execution was not al- 
ways what it should have been. The 
big, colorful, non-literal massing of 
chorus and ballet occasionally had 
no inner logic, and you were re- 
minded of a garish crowd scene in a 
super-colossal ‘Technicolor film. 

At Glyndebourne, in England, the 
thing was carried off with more con- 
sistent success. The Glyndebourne 
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American Leader Band Instruments 
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BIG 
NOTE 


E-Z: 


Elementary 


PIANO FOLIOS 








BIG NOTE recreational folios of exceptional merit, 
containing only the finest of selected material. Com- 
piled, edited and arranged for the elementary pianist 
by F. HENRI KLICKMANN. 


PIANO DUETS 9 Musical gems for the early grade stu- 


ont including, DANUBE WAVES — J a IMPROMPTU, ete. 
Primo ond Secondo ports in the same gra 


LITTLE CLASSICS 22 Compositions by master com- 


jor the early grade student. Included are, (theme) TSCHAI- 
rowanv's CONCERTO No. 1 and SYMPHONY No. 5 — PRELUDE 
) 


FAMOUS WALTZES 16 International hits for the 


student in the early grade, eer WALTZ — OVER THE WAVES 
— EMPEROR WALTZ — WIDOW — DANUBE WAVES 
— DOLORES — iL Bacio. = 


CHRISTMAS SONGS Joe 


lymns, ond ca 
SILENT say — ADESTE FIDELES — etd FIRST “NOEL _- INGLE 
ELLS — ‘TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE XMAS set to music; etc. 
Eorly grade. 


NEAPOLITAN SONGS 4 ‘feta? —— ged 


for the early grade student, SOLO 
aoe BACK TO SORRENTO — unico MPONICULA - Menten. 


GRADED SELECTIONS 12 Teaching pieces graded 


1% to 3 by L. Streabbog, J. C. Metcalf and others. 
included are, SACK wattz _ MaiTTLe FAIRY POLKA — ECHO 
WALTZ — AT HOME, 


SONG-LAND FAVORITES 19 All Tie hit S106 


WALKS OF NEW YORK — AFTER THE BALL — ROSE OF TRALEE — 
WHISPERING HOPE — YOU TELL ME YOUR DREAM, etc., for early 
grade student. 


SACRED SONGS & HYMNS 29 Beouttul sacred 


selections for the early grade student, DOXOLOGY WEET HOUR 
= PRAYER — ROCK OF AGES — ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS. 


COWBOY N‘ FOLK cs B28 American, 


the early grade student, SKIP TO M' — JMC RACK 
Coan — RED ph VALLEY — HOME on. THe RANGE — TONE: 
SOME COWBOY, 


WALTZ. TIME with STRAUSS Fei 


Waltzes inc! BLUE NUBE — 
VIENNA tree - ROSES FROM Ome SOUTH — EArARTISTS FES et. 


PRICE 60¢ EA. 


Accredited teachers and schools mov obtain a 
complimentary copy of their own choice by 
writing to: 


WM. J. SMITH MUSIC CO. inc. 


254 WEST 3lst ST. NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
























Special Accordion 
Arrangements 
for Teachers! 


For maximum effectiveness for your ac- 
cordion ensembles (all grades), select 
the finest special accordion arrange- 
ments available. 


Send today for free catalog listing 
over 1,000 compositions arranged for 
accordion. 


Dept. MJ 


PIETRO DEIRO ACCORDION HEADQUARTERS 
46 Greenwich Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Mozart festival was sheer joy in its 
imaginative productions, and the 
finest was “Cosi fan tutte,” which 
Carl Ebert staged with delicate wit, 
employing just a slight exaggeration 
of realistic action in simple, stylized 
settings. Here the slight hint of ar- 
tificiality in the production well 
suited the elegance of the music, and 
when the music turned serious and 
reached deeply into the heart of 
Fiordiligi, one of the heroines, the 
acting style shifted sensitively into 
complete naturalism. 

The important thing about all 
these fresh efforts being made on 
both sides of the Atlantic is that they 
should have beneficial effects on the 
health of opera as a theatre form. If 
producers keep working toward the 
goal of making opera lively and cred- 
ible theatre they will bring in a new 
audience who will discover that the 
lyric stage has special excitements of 
its own. 

In the United States, however, 
modernized productions represent 
only one phase of the job. There 
must be activity on all the other 
suggested fronts before opera a- 
chieves a secure place in the af- 
fections of the vast majority of 
Americans. 

One final question remains: Why 
bother with those who are content 
to let opera alone? The answer is 
that it is a theatre form that has tre- 
mendous power to gladden and stir 
the heart. It can be an entertain- 
ment and an artistic experience for 
all. AAA 





NOTEWORTHY 
(Continued from page 3) 


up and wrote down the words. Later 
she hummed the tune to her aunt, 
a musician, who jotted it down on 
paper. A panel of song publishers 
on a radio program judged it the 
best song on that show and from 
there on there were “Snowflakes” all 
over the place. It looks right now as 
though Marjorie is going to be the 
youngest member of ASCAP. (After- 
thought: maybe a new way to per- 
suade a protesting youngster to go 
to bed is to suggest its possible to 
dream up a hit tune such as Mar- 
jorie did.) 


MAYBE you reach eagerly for the 
critic’s review of last night’s concert, 
but if so it’s a good idea to remem- 
ber that, after all, it is only one per- 


son’s opinion. Even critics can hold 
widely divergent viewpoints. For 
example, Graciela Rivera, Puerto 
Rican soprano, made her debut at 
the Metropolitan recently, singing 
the title role in Lucia De Lammer- 
moor. One critic on a leading New 
York newspaper rhapsodized | that 
the coloratura sang with the 
“greatest artistic refinement all eve- 
ning.” On another New York paper 
an equally prominent reviewer as- 
serted that Miss Rivera “does not 
seem ready” for the Met and “has 
a way to go yet before she realizes 
her gifts.” Oh well, the lady re- 
ceived seven curtain calls anyhow, so 
the audience evidently liked her. 


Tue British Broadcasting Corp. has ) 


decided to disband its 63-piece opera 
orchestra. 


for studio opera productions. Of- 
ficials say these live studio programs 
are being supplanted by recordings 
and by relay broadcasts from opera 
houses both in England and abroad. 
Economically and_ politically the 
countries of Western Europe may 
be having a hard time of it, but there 
should be some musical compensa- 
tion in being able to turn on—or 
off—a neighboring nation’s opera 
and concert broadcasts. 


ANNUAL convention of the Amer- 
ican Symphony Orchestra League 
has been announced for Erie, Pa.— 
June 19, 20, and 21. Good place for 
music educators to drop in to see 
what happens in this lively, worth- 
while outfit. 


Marcu, at least in the northern half 
of the country, is a pretty dismal 
month weatherwise. Added to that, 
there’s the income tax blanks which 
have to be figured and filled out. 
Music teachers are wearily lining up 
special Easter assembly programs; 
organists and choir directors are 
struggling with extra Lenten serv- 
ices; critics are acidly reviewing their 
umpteenth concert; and weary con- 
cert artists are impatiently waiting 
for late trains as they wind up the 
season’s tours. It was as cheering as 
the first crocus to see on our desk 
the other morning the announce- 
ment of Ann Arbor’s (Mich.) annual 
Spring music festival slated for early 


May. Hmmmm. Spring .. . Easter 
. outdoor festivals . . . reminds us 
AAA 


to go buy a new hat! 
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That’s an ensemble of | 
considerable size to maintain just | 
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he 2. 3. —_ Nel / ¢ ve i e 
x. P 
5, - 
18. 9, 
24. 2. 
Wy, \25 6. 27. 28. 29, 
RO. 3/, 2 we 4. 
57 2. z 
42. v3 44. 4S, 
Yb, 47. 42. 42 2. 
sl. |s2. 153, py. 5. ps. 
Fe 7 50, 60. |6/. 
bz. 63. * - 
6. 62. 6%. 
69, 20. M1. 
(Solution on page 93) 
ACROSS 55. One who advocates the violinist 
; a new 19. Complied again 
1, Literary composition 57. Used on bows 20. Portuguese measure of 
6. Where one holds an 58, Beloved Viennese vio- weight 
electric guitar — linist 23. 19th century violin vir- 
9. Part of a violin 62. Musical term meaning tuoso 
12. Froth “play with bow” 24... . Bull, Norwegian 
13. Famous ancient fiddler 63. Center of Hebrew wor- violinist 
4. Prophet ship 25. Strings to be plucked 
13, Girl’s name 64. Flooring materials (abbr.) 
16. Eager 66. Repast 26. Withered 
17. Peel 67. Hostels 28. Neither 
18. Came back 68. To be of use 31. Bull fiddle 
. Rose ... 69. String (abbr.) 33. Haydn wore one 
|. A food fish 70. “. . . of Gold,” ballet 35. Gas used in electric 
22. Rejected by Shostakovich signs 
24, Goddess of harvest 71. “The Bee” and “Love 36. Niels ... Danish com- 
27. Electrified particle in Bloom” are _ his poser 
2. Foray specialties 39... . mute for trum- 
30. Dear (German) pets 
32, Part of a violin DOWN 41. “.. . Riding Hood” 
- .. . Home” 1. Letter of the alphabet 43. Lean 
= Man’s name 8 2. Boxing match 47. City in China 
2 . . Morini, violinist 3. Positive 49. Pierce again 
- Close 4. Family of violin mak- 51. Baby carriages (Brit- 
42. Piquant ers ish) 
2 Weapon 5. ... Menuhin 52. Soak again 
bs Good (obs. var.) 6. A pry 53: ...» Levant 
'. . . Fields, orchestra’ 7, More dry 54. Sound of bagpipe 
‘ apeer ; 8. Seed container 56. Girl’s name 
*. Mohammedan saint 9. . Bailey, singer 59. Printers’ symbols 
0 Uncle... for whom 10. Weird 60. Ardor 
the fiddle and the bow__11. Avarice 61. Part of a bridle 
_ were hung 13. Girl’s nickname 63. New Mexican Indian 
il. Supplied 14. . . American 65. Clever 
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The Bassoonist’s 
Troubles Are Over 
With This New Hard 
Rubber Mouthpiece 


Retail Price $9.00 
. .- extra reeds 15c 






This Mouthpiece 
Makes Playing Easier for 
Oboists 
Retail Price $8.00 
. . . extra reeds 15c 
Write Today for 

More Details 


1595 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 19, W. Y. 
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. Which Gilbert and Sullivan op- 


eretta contains the song, “Tit 
Willow’? 


. What is the meter of ‘The Star- 


Spangled Banner’? 


. Shown here is the composer of . 


the first opera written specific- 
cally for television. Entitled 
Amahl and the Night Visitors, 
the opera was premiered on 
Christmas Eve, 1951. Name the 
composer. 





. What European city is the home 


of the famous Concertgebouw 
Orchestra? 


. Which of the following com- 


posers did not compose famous 
church music: (a) Mendelssohn; 
(b) Haydn; (c) Chopin; (d) Per- 
golesi? 


Who composed the opera (of 
which only the overture is heard 
nowadays) The Caliph of Bag- 
dad? 


. If a performance of the Beetho- 


ven Serenade for flute, violin 
and viola were to be contem- 
plated, which one of these artists 
would not be needed for the 
performance? (a) William Prim- 
rose; (b) John Wummer; (c) 
Joseph Schuster; (d) Isaac Stern. 


. Who wrote the opera, Eugen 


Onegin? 


. In what city of Germany is the 


famous Wagner Festival Thea- 
ter located? 


What is the meaning of the 
Italian term, volti subito? 


LAURENCE TAYLOR 


ale 


16. 


rd. 


20. 


. What 


. What 


In which Beethoven symphony 
does this theme appear? 





. What is a tabor? 


rs: 


Although he composed a great 
deal of music, the name of Fran- 
cis Thomé is known today main- 
ly for just one slight composi- 
tion. Name the composition. 


4. What is the fundamental note 


of any chord called? 


. Name the composer of the cele- 


brated little piano composition 
“Dancing Doll” (Poupée val- 
sante). 


By what name do we call that 
instrument, popular during the 
sixteenth through eighteenth 
centuries, which the Italians 
knew as the clavicembalo? 


. Name the author or librettist of 


Wagner’s The Ring. 


instrument usually 
“sounds the A” in order to tune 
the symphony orchestra? 


What ancient Jewish musical in- 
strument, made from a ram’s 
horn, is used up to the present 
day in the Jewish worship serv- 
ice at the celebration of the 
New Year? 


The so-called “Harp Quartet” is 
the popular name given to a 
string quartet by: (a) Haydn; 
(b) Beethoven; (c) Mozart. 


. Name the composer of the pop- 


ular song “Stormy Weather.” 


outstanding American 
conductor (died 1932) wrote 
several (published) comic op- 
eras—among them The Free 
Lance, El Capitan, The Bride 


dy sours) saIsnyog ydasof (2) * 


Elect—but achieved world rec- 
ognition in a far different cate- 
gory of musical composition? 


. The composer shown here, well- 


known in American university 
circles, has written among other 
things an opera, The Devil and 
Daniel Webster, a _ textbook, 
Listening to Music, and a fre. 
quently heard orchestral work, 
Pageant of P. T. Barnum. Who 
is he? 





24. Who composed the opera Lak 


mé, which contains the fre 
quently heard “Bell Song’? 
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Ann Arbor, Mich. 


makes music history again with 


Introduced six short months ago 
opens new era in clarinet thinking 


Yes .. . a few short months ago the SELMER (Paris) starting on any tone... you'll find the sound starts 


Centered-Tone Clarinet was new, unknown and un- 
tried by all but a mere handful of musicians who were 
playing them for test purposes. Today, the superb new 
SELMER (Paris) C-T has already become the sensation 
of the woodwind world. And good reason... 


Here’s what Centered-Tone means to you 


The new SELMER (Paris) Centered-Tone Clarinet en- 
ables you to play better in all ways! With C-T you can 
have a tone of classic purity . . . rich sound, beautifully 
centered around a core of intense tonal coloring. Un- 
desirable tonal spread has been completely eliminated, 
thanks to more than twelve years of SELMER research, 
which includes new developments in bore proportions, 
venting, and tone hole placement. 


Superior "speaking” quality ... 
Improved dynamic range 


Blowing resistance of the Centered-Tone model is 
exactly right. You’ve never experienced anything like 
it! The tendency for certain tones to “thang” has been 
eliminated. Test it for yourself. Play a new C-T model 
at your SELMER dealer’s. Set into any solo passage 


A new brochure .. . yours for the asking . . . describes the 
many new and exclusive features of SELMER’s C-T Model 
Clarinet, that will help make your playing better .. . and 
more effective. Mail this coupon for your copy. There is 
no obligation. 


instantly and without effort even at pianissimo dynam- 
ic level! And, even at whisper level, the complete 
range of tonal color is retained. 


World-Famous Clarinetists agree ... 
the SELMER Centered-Tone captures 
the heart of the tone! 


Never before has any clarinet achieved national popu- 
larity so quickly. A leading dealer writes . . . “all the 
finest trying the C-T model . . . nothing but compli- 
ments and raves.” A user says... “‘It is amazingly re- 
sponsive. Fingering is very fast . . . and the tone is all 
you claim it to be.’’ Another user writes “‘A mighty 
fine clarinet . . . in fact the tonal quality surpasses any 
other clarinet I have ever tried.”’ Top clarinet teachers, 
musicians and dealers are unanimous in acclaiming 
the C-T model. 


Play the Centered-Tone... 
greatest model in SELMER History! 


There is only one sure way for you to be 
satisfied that the new SELMER (Paris) 
C-T is the Clarinet for you. Try it. 

Play one at your SELMER dealer’s, today. 


H.& A. SELMER INC, 

Dept. M-32, Elkhart, Indiana 

Please send my copy of your free brochure describing the new SELMER 
(Paris) C-T Clarinet. 


Name 
Address 


City. - 








